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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1875. 
The Week. 


b ggeeee pom of the Bunker Hill Centennial in Boston, though a 

great success as a spectacle, was remarkable most of all for the 
enthusiasm with which the Southern military visitors were received, 
a large majority of whom had served in the Confederate army. 
The cordiality of their reception not only took them, but took the 
Bostonians themselves, by surprise. They passed along the streets 
amidst a storm of applause, were overwhelmed with invitations, 
and encountered nowhere the shadow of old enmity or suspicion. 
General Fitzhugh Lee, in particular, was the object of the warmest 
attentions; one eminent physician, who in old days, it is said, 
would not permit his respirators to be sold at the South, being un- 
willing to stop the progress of tubercles in pro-slavery lungs, went 
out of his way to shake the rebel suldiers warmly by the hand. The 
Charleston company went out to Harvard College, were received 
and addressed by the President, who reminded them of the honor- 
able place Southern names bore on the roll of graduates; showed 
them over the Memorial Halli, and received an expression from the 
Colonel of a wish that the college might hereafter promote, as in 
the past, not the greatness only but the unity of the nation. Ben 
Butler figured largely in the procession, as a kind of a soldier, 
being the commander of the State militia, and General Devens de- 
livered the oration at the monument; but the two State Senators 
made no appearance, Mr. Dawes being doubtless overcome by the 
horrid massacres of negroes which he thinks are going on, and Mr. 
Boutwell being occupied with preparations for the second civil war 
which he believes to be impending. The political importance of the 
occasion can hardly be overestimated, because if Boston be disposed 
to forgive and forget, the rest of the country may be fairly pre- 
sumed to be in the same mood; and we have at last the assurance 
that the period of hostile, coercive, and unconstitutional legislation 
is at an end —that we have seen the last of electioneering “ outrages.” 





The Ohio Democrats have held their Convention and nominated 
William Allen for Governor and General S. F. Cary for Lieutenant- 
Governor. The platform is an out-and-out inflation document, 
denouncing the ‘“‘ contraction ” of which the Republican party has 
been guilty, and ‘the further contraction proposed by it,” declar- 
ing that this contraction has already brought ‘disaster to the 
business of the country” and threatens it with “general bank- 
ruptey and ruin,” demanding that this policy be abandoned, and 
‘that the volume of currency be made and kept equal to the wants | 
of trade, leaving the restoration of legal-tenders to par with gold | 
to be brought about by promoting the industries of the people and 
not by destroying them.” Another resolution— 

‘‘That the public interest demands that the Government should 
cease to discredit its own currency and should make its legal- 
tenders receivable for all publie dues, except where respect for the 
obligations of contracts requires payment in coin, and that we favor 
the payment of at least one-half of the customs in legal-tenders "— 


’ 


The Nation. 


admitted that some mistakes might have been made by the con- 





seems to be intended to ‘“ meet the views” of the repudiationists, 
since it either looks their way or means nothing. Another resolu- | 
tion denounces all sumptuary laws. It seems hardly credible, but it | 
is nevertheless true, that Mr. Allen, the candidate for Governor on this 
platform, is an old “hard-money” man, and that “General” Cary 
isanold prcohibitionist, besides being under charges of fraudulent deal- 
ing in the sale of a mine. To complete the tale, it need only be added 
that Senator Thurman, who has been playing the part of Old Roman 
among the Democrats for the last few years, and always, when an 
opportunity offers, bewails the depravity of the times, and is a great | 
enemy of paper-money, made a ratification speech in which he 









vention, but urged his hearers to remember that there are times 


| when “demands upon us are so great” that it is the duty of every 


man to “put his shoulder to the wheel” and ‘let time correct 
whatever errors have been committed,” and begged them to sink 
‘all minor differences” and go to work for the common cause 

“victory in Ohio” and the “ death-knell of the Republican party.” 





Some of the newspapers have discovered that this platform has 
at least the merit of being honest, in advocating inflation in so many 
words, but this is amistake. Take it all in all, with its fabrications 
about “ general ruin and bankruptey,” the old talk about ex- 
ceptional cases in which ‘ the obligations of the contract” may 
require payment in coin, and its candidates, the work of 
the convention is about as raseally a piece of * potities’’ 
as we have seen in a_ good long time. It is «> first 
serious mistake the Democrats have made since the elections 
last fall, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, will do more to 
injure them in the East and on the Pacitic coast than it ean pos- 
sibly do them good in Ohio. The talk of Mr. Thurman about 
‘‘ minor differences,” when he and everybody else knows that the 
currency is the great question of the day, places him in a very hu- 
miliating position. The Republican platform is non-committal as to 
this subject, and its candidates are good. Under these cireum- 
stances, we have no hesitation in advising any one who thinks our ad- 
vice worth taking to vote the Republican ticket. We should give 
this advice exactly on the same grounds on which we should have 
advised any one in New York a year or so ago not to vote for 
“Jimmy” Hayes as a reformer. 

During the week there have been several heavy failures in Lon- 
don in the East India and the metal trade, and these have iivolved 


| the suspension of several bill-brokers and minor firms. So generally 


were these failures expected that they caused little uneasiness and 
no serious apprehension. They were the results of remote causes, 
the East India trade having been unprofitable for several years, and 


| in the last two almost ruinously so. Sinee the panic of 1873 in this 


country, the’ market for English iron and steel has suffered badly, 
and it has been felt that it was simply a question of time when 
large conceras in this line of business would suspend. More 
failures* are expected, but there are no indications of a panic, 
the conditions for one not existing. Gold continues to 
flow to London, the shipments from this country during the past 
three weeks having been over $15,000,000, which is the largest 
amount ever sent from here in so short a time. These ship- 
ments had little reference to the mereantile troubles in London, 
but nevertheless are timely, and cannot fail to have a good effect. 
When the unsound houses are discovered, and all which cannot go 
on suspend, money in London ought to become very cheap, and hopes 
are entertained that American securities will again come into favor 
to the extent of favorably affecting the exchanges between New York 
and London. Already this year we have exported $46,860,000 specie, 
which is the largest amount for a corresponding time on record ; the 
largest previous shipment having been in 1866, when at this date 
$45,125,000 had been sent. The banks of the whole country have 
not gold enough to continue for a month shipments at the rate of 
the past three weeks, but the gold does not come out of the banks, 
It is sent to pay for five-twenty bonds called in and redeemed by 
the Treasury, and the gold is taken thence and put on ship- 
board. While the banks are losing gold, they are gaining in legal- 


tender notes, the New York banks having now about $69,000,000— 
which is more than they have held for years. A good part of the re- 
cent accumulation of these notes comes from the redemptions of na- 
tional-bank notes which drift to New York during the dull season, 
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tame, but generaliy 
until late in the week, when the tide 


At the Stock Exehanve, 
directed to depressing prices, 


United States bonds, both here and in Eurone, have 


peculation was 


was turned. 
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rules of kaw or morality which forbid a trustee from speculating 


' with trust-funds, and, in faet, generally regards trust-funds of 


been strong, and at times enough higher in Europe than here to | 


justify exports from New York. ‘The outlook in regard to the crops 


was never better, particularly in the Southern States, where the | 


cotton-fields now bid fair to yield a crop of 3,900,000 to 4,500,000 


bales. All through the South more corn and grain have been put 


Which he has the management asa convenient means of “‘extend- 
ing his lines,” “ building up commerce” in one direction or another, 
or breaking down some “ combination.” The presidents of the 
trunk-lines to the West seem to be good illustrations of the modern 
idea of the trustee, and we know of nothing more stimulating to 


| the fancy or calculated to lend an interest to the daily life of the 


in, and it is thought that this part of the country will have, beyond | 
its own wants, a large amount to export, which is something un- | 


usual. 
Encouraging views are taken of the fall trade, there being good 
reasons for believing that the coming season will show more recu- 
peration than any since the panic of 1873. At the present time 
manufacturing interests are depressed, production has been cur- 


General trade continues dull, but it is “ between seasons.” | 


tailed, and the only demand which can be looked for is that whieh | 


arises from the necessities of consumption; in other words, no | ‘ : : . 
speculative demand is expected for any class of goods this year. | ground in the dispute with the laborers about the reduction of pay. 
siry demand ought to be larger than last season ; , : 
credits ve not extended—in fact. were never more restricted. There | 00 the subject, he deelared that the taxpayers of the city should 


But the nece 


wil undoubtediy be a good many mercantile suspensions, but of 


‘‘small capitalist,” than the sight of placards such as have been 
put up in the streets lately in all directions, with “ Let the war go 
on,” ** Down with monopolies,” ete., ete , printed upon them. To be 
sure, his property may disappear in the operation, but then he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that “Tom” has beaten the “ Commo- 
dore” or the ** Commodore” has beaten “Tom,” as the case may 


be. 





General Porter, of the Board of Public Works, has taken strong 


In his reply to a Tammany committee which recently visited him 


' not be compelled by any act of his to pay more than the market 


firms which were weakened by the panic, and have since been using | 
their past credit, and waiting, like Micawber, for something to turn | 


up which would help them out. 

The railroad war has been settled by the ratification, on the part 
of the respective directors of the Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Companies, of the terms agreed to by the repre- 
sentatives of these companies at the meeting in this city last week. 
The precise stipulations are not known; but it is known that the 
general passenger ail freight agents of the two companies have 
been at work preparing a new schedule of rates; that the rivalry 
hereafter is to be kept within reasonable bounds—in other words, 
that rates are not to be reduced below actual cost, as they had been 
before the close of the “ war.” The roads were then carrying wheat 


ton per mile—scareely enough to pay for the coal burnt on the en- 
gines. The most significant and satisfactory feature of the settle- 
ment is the provision which permits no change without the sanction 
of the directors of each company. ‘This puts a check on the as- 
sumption of irresponsible power by the president of each company. 
it had become too much the custom for Mr. Garrett to assume that 
he was the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, and of Mr. 
Scott that he was the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Each 


prices for anything; that wages paid by Government to laborers in 
excess of the current wages ‘‘ would appear to be mere gratuities” ; 


| and that he did not know what justification he could find for 


“‘ siving away public moneys.” And he added the significant re- 
mark, that he understood at the time the reduction was made a 
number of taxpayers, observing the great difference between the 
city and the eurrent rates, were “actually in consultation with 
counsel with a view to proceedings in the courts” to enjain 
the departments from paying wasteful rates. This, no doubt, was 
very startling news to the committee; but it ought not to have 
been. Indeed, an injunction ought to be the regular and normal 
way of stopping such abuses. The city is, so- far as public works 
goes, exactly like any other corporation. The stockholders are the 
taxpayers, and the latter ought to have exactly the same right to 


2 , ; Sieg | restrain wasteful expenditure that the former have in a railroad or 
from Chicago to the seaboard as low as two and a half mills per 


managed as if there were no directors, much less stockholders. By | 


the settlement, a peril which threatened railroad credit and, beyond 
that, general disaster, has been averted. The prominent stock 
speculators were opposed to the settlement. 


Investors who are looking about for nice, quiet railway secu- 
| J 


a factory. Particularly is this so since the reformed charter gives 
taxpayers general authority to set in motion an enquiry into the ex- 
penditures of money by the city officials. A legal opinien on this 
subject by counsel would be very interesting. 


— 


The last number of the Christian Union contains an article by 
‘‘Mr. Beecher’s editorial associates” upon the Brooklyn trial, which 
says in substance, and truly, that whatever the issue of the legal pro- 
ceedings may be, public opinion will decide sooner or later, with- 
out doubt or disagreement, whether Mr. Beecher’s life has ‘‘ been 
rotten to the core or grounded in sincerity. ‘Men may hereafter 


question how far he was wise,” they say, ‘‘ how far he fell short in 
| q ’ 


| 


for reflection in the history of the railroad war, throwing, as it does, | 


much light upon the management of trust-property. Mr. Tylor, in 
his interesting work on * Primitive Culture,” has shown how many 
cases of institutions, or ideas, or theories, or feelings there are in 
modern society which are simply the result of “ survival.” 
do not correspond to the facts of the present time, but they have 
We are inclined to think that the idea 
of the *‘ trustee ” must be one of these cases. The trustee, as he is 
old law-books published ten or fifteen years 
ago, is a prudent, thoughtful, sagacious man, generally of ad- 
and long trained in a profession which carefully 
and duties flowing from conflicting 


lasted over from the past. 
described in musty 


vanced years, 
discriminates between rights 
trustee as we 

young, 


pecuniary interests. The 


actual life, however, is generally a 


of business, who made his money 


generally known among his friewds as “Tom” or the “Commo- | 


core,” is 


| tified in his efforts to keep it quiet. 
They | 


| tion whether his 
rities into which to put their money, will find a good deal of food | 


prudence or insight, or in rightly fitting his acts to the require- 
ments of circumstances,” but “it will not remain an open ques- 
whole work was a fraud.” They then 
ask those who blame him for going so far in his efforts 
to prevent an outbreak of the scandal to consider the injury which 
the outbreak has actually wrought to the community, and to 
ask whether, in view of the magnitude of this injury, he was not jus- 
This, however, suggests the 
obvious reply, that the “ outbreak” consists almost wholiy in an in- 
vestigation of the ways and means employed by him and his friends 
to secure secresy. Had he shown at the outset the courage he 


| preaches to other men in the pulpit, and collared Tilton when he 
accused him of debauching his wife, there would have been nothing, 


know him in | 
thriving man | 
by ‘ operations,” is | 


or very little, to examine or expose. Had he not made a bosom 
friend of Moulton, Moulton’s iniquities would never have been Iaid 
before the community. The article concludes by calling on those 


who stand by Mr. Beecher to show their love for him by “doing 
whatever helpful and Christian deed lies nearest their hand.” We 
go further, and call on the Tiltonites to show their love for that emi- 
nent man in the same manner. In fact, we advise both sides to dis- 
generally prefoundly ignorant of the existence of any ! play their fiery zeal in good works. 


Mr. Beecher’s associates also 
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add that “ we are members of one another, and living and dying we 
are the Lord’s,” which is true, with limitations. The devil, we fear, 
has a large interest in some of us, as will appear clearly at the right 
time. 


*Ginx’s Baby’ has again been getting Mr. Edward Jenkins into 
trouble. Had he never written it, he would have remained in some 
obscure position, in which his duties and temptations would have 
been suited to his powers. On the giddy eminence on which it 
has placed him, he comes to grief nearly every week. After making 
a ferocious attempt to settle the question of copyright offhand, he 
took up the relations of France and Germany, and let out the im- 
portant secret that a bloody war between these two powers was pre- 
vented by a tract of the Peace Society, which was opportuncly caused 
to fall into the hands of the Prussian military men. He then took up,in 
the House of Commons, the working of the Commission which has 
been charged with the financial part of the process of disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church—a diffiewt question, requiring considerable 
knowledge of Ireland, of the Church, and of accounts to deal with 
it satisfactorily. Mr. Jenkins accordingly blundered grossly in his 
facts, cast foul and unwarrantable imputations «nm honorable men, 
and so thoroughly disgusted the House, that though there is a strong 
case against the Commission, only 34 members voted with him, 
against 148. The Pall Mall Gazette says that “‘no member of the 
House of Commons has yetsueceeded in arousing feelings of antagon- 


ism and irritation in the same degree as Mr. Edward Jenkins, and no 


other member could have so completely frittered away a strong case 
as he did” on this occasion. 
little philanthropic novelettes would, indeed, seem to be the course 
which all the signs of the times press on this statesman’s attention. 


The right of Mr. Kect, the Wesleyan minister, to put the word | 


‘Rev.” before his name on his daughter’s tombstone in the churech- 
yard of Owston Ferry, in England, has keen solemnly argued by 
counsel before the Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln, who is a 
young man and the bishop’s son. The facts in the ease are already 
familiar to our readers, and the report of the proceedings in court 
reads very much like a caricature by some satirist who hated the 
clergy. The Chancellor has solemnly delivered judgment in the 


A speedy return to the composition of 


The Nation. 


| of her regimental cadres, and that it was 
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headed young man who holds the place as his father’s son, is com 
mented on in the Ziames in terms of not unmerited severity, as it is 
only prevented from being exasperating and insulting to Dissenters 


bv being verv absurd. 


There is just now a curious Controversy going on in Germany as 
to who is responsible for the late “scare,” the official press being 
apparently disposed to throw the blame on the * semi-ofticial,” whieh 
got up the talk about the French cadres, and was supposed to be 
“inspired” by the Foreign Office. <A report, however, that the 
Press Bureau of the Foreign Office, which supplied information to 
well-behaved newspapers, was suppressed, has been denied, inasmuch 
as there is no such bureau attached to the Foreign Office, while 
there is one attached to the Ministry of the Interior, which remaits 
The official paper says there never was any intention at any time of 
addressing a request to the French Government to reduce its forces 
or discontinue the reorganization ofthe army. The bulk of the work 
of mediation seems to have been done by England, Austria having re- 
fused to participate in it, and accordingly a somewhat acrid tone is 
taken by the German press towards England, on the as 


* 
} 


stunption that 
her intervention took place rather in the interest of France than in the 
interest of perce. The conclusion to which all the pres aad cons of 
the affair seem to point most clearly is that there eas 


ealling on France to suspend her armaments or tu restrict 


i. 
' ‘ 
»} yb agant 
Lal in 6 , 


t}re sire 
allowed to get into the 
newspapersas a “ feeler,” and that it probably originated with 
military men, who felt it to be their duty toe act on military consid 
erations solely, and that the remonstrances of England, 
Emperor of Russia, and the shock which it evidently gave to the 
moral sense of the world, led to its being promptly dropped and re 
‘through a frank 


pudiated —a course which was made all the easic 


. 


| disavowal of hostile intent on the part of Franee; and this France 


was enabled to make without loss of dignity, through the interfer 


; enee of England. 


case, refusing the citation asked for directing the vicar to allow the | 
obnoxious inscription to be made. It is difficult to read the decision | 


with a grave face. It holds that, if the use of the term ‘ Reverend” 
implies that the person bearing it is entitled to administer the sacra- 
ments, it would be against the laws of the Church to apply it to a 
Wesleyan minister ; moreover, the use of the title was ferbidden by 
the teachings of John Wesley and the rules of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, which it appears, on a pinch, the Chancellor thinks himselt 
bound to enforce. If, on the other hand, it was admitted, as had 
been contended at the bar, that the epithet “‘ Reverend” was a title 
of courtesy, and might be given to all persons “‘ worthy of reverence,” 
it must still be denied to Mr. Keet, because, though he might be a 
very estimable person in private life, and though there might be 
some strong excuse for his being so bad a thing as a Wesleyan, yet 
the Church could not admit that a Wesleyan minister was, as such, 
“worthy of reverence,” because he was a schismatic. Lesides this, if 
he was allowed to call himself “* Reverend” on his daughter’s tomb- 
stone, ‘it might be the means of disseminating doctrines incon- 
sistent with those of the Church.” After turning the matter over 
thoroughly, the Chancellor could see no way of granting the applica- 
tion unless the inscription were so worded that it would show that 
it was only “ an asserted title,” or in other words, we suppose, un- 
less Mr. Keet would make it “ The so-called Rev. Henry Keet,” or 
the “ soi-disant Rev. Henry Keet,” or the “alleged” or the “ self- 
styled Rev. Henry Keet ”—which he is hardly likely to do. He has 
given notice of an appeal from the Chancellor’s decision, and the 
case will probably go to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
but no doubt is entertained as to the final result. He will certainly 


be allowed to call himself “ Rev.” on his daughter’s tombstone if he | 
' . . 
necting the city with it. 


pleases. The decision of the Chancellor, who is a rather light- 


The Committee of Thirty have been busily engaged in the re 
vision of the constitutional bills, and especially those on Publie 
Powers. The important changes made in the first draft, of whieh 


we have already given a summary, are that a third instead of a bare 
majority of the Legislature is to have the power of requiring the 
President to call an extraordinary session, and both Chambers are 
to assemble as a matter of course on the death or resignation of the 
President, and the consent of the Assembly is to be necessary to a 
declaration of war. ‘The most excitement prevails over the question 
whether departmental elections shall take place by general ticket, 
or by arrondissement, the Left being in favor of the former method 
and the Government of the latter, as offering greater facilities for 
the exercise of that supervision of the election which every French 
Government seems to consider one of its first duties. 


Garibaldi has had another of those extraordinary tributes to his 
popularity with which his life has been crowded, and which he bears 
with such unshaken modesty and good sense. He has, with the 
picturesqueness by which his whole career has been marked, taken 
up the improvement of the bed of the Tiber as the work of his 
closing years, and on the 25th ult. brought his scheme before a 
crowded sitting of the Italian Parliament. His bill was passed by 
a unanimous vote, followed by a storm of applause from the galle- 
ries. It was declared “urgent” by another unanimous vote, and 
with another burst of applause. The enterprise is to cost $12,000, - 
000, of which a portion is to be assessed on the property to be 
benefited by the change; two-thirds of the rest of the expense is 
to be borne by the Government, but not more than $6,400,000 in 
all; and the remaining third by the City of Rome. The improve- 
ments are to consist of a canal to aid the discharge of the Aniene, one 
of the most important tributaries of the Tiber, and of the surplus 
waters of the river itself, and the construction of embankments 
within the city for the latter, and the discharge of the overflow into 
the marshes of the Macearese and Ostia, s» as to help to fill them 
up by the sediment; and last, not least, a port and a railroad cop- 
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THE CREDIT OF SOVEREIGN STATES. 


\| rR. HUGH McCULLOCH has, in a recent letter to the Tribune, 
Ji) in commenting on the condition of American credit in Europe. 
declared his belief that the only thing now which prevents its 


‘bein 


N 


of the very highest character” is the default of which many | 


the States have been guilty with regard to their public debts, and | 


he cites the repudiation of her bonds by his own State, some forty 
years ago, as an example. These old repudiations by Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and other States about that period are for 
the most part forgotten in this country. A new generation has 
come on the scene, which found all old liabilities ‘‘ wiped out,” and 
which has had a very pleasant time in riding on the wave of pros- 
perity which came in with the railroads and has been rising steadily 
ever since; andit has troubled its head very little about the griefs of its 
fathers’ creditors. But then the creditors have not forgotten, as Mr. 
McCulloch points out. They, for the most part, live in countries 
where it is not easy to forget the past and begin anew, and they 
belong largely to a class which finds great difficulty in restoring its 
fortunes if onee impaired, and which cherishes with bitterness the 
memory of bygone losses. One still finds representatives of it among 
the old men, who look on Americans as swindlers and all American 
enterprises as humbugs, and keep their old bonds, with a certain 
cantankerous affection, as good things to swear over after dinner. 
Some of them, like the one Mr. McCulloch describes, might have 
“converted” their bonds, or got something in payment of them, if 
they had chosen to bestir themselves, but they preferred to avoid 
everything which might in any degree lessen the moral blackness of 
the transaction. 

The memory of these mishaps might have died entirely out by 
this time, however, and would indeed have been buried by the finan- 
cial success of the United States, if the misfortunes of the war, and the 
change which it wrought in the character of the electoral constitu- 
encies in several of the Southern States, had not caused a renewal of 
the frauds and defaleations on a greater or less scale. The carpet- 
bag régime was aterrible thing to follow close on the waste and de- 
struction of the armed struggle, because on no side was it so mis- 
chievous as on the financial side. If the most upright and skilful 
men in the community had taken charge of the Southern State 
finances after the peace, they would have found their restoration 
a task of extraordinary difficulty, even if the voters had been intel- 
ligent and far-sighted. As things went, with very ignorant constitu- 
encies, led by the lowest order of adventurers, the wonder is that 
even greater havoe was not wrought with the public credit, and that 
any Southern State should now be in a position to offer any terms to 
its bondholders. Nothing can be more melancholy, in faet, than 
the condition of the Southern State securities. The Alabama 
Fives ean be had for about 34; the Arkansas Sixes for 28, and the 
ovher obligations of the State for 15; Georgia, owing to the flight of 
the carpet-bag governor and the early passage of the State govern- 
ment into good hands, has her bonds at about 90. North Carolina 
bonds can be had, at prices varying with the description, from 51 
down to 3$; those of South Carolina average about 33, and the 
‘*non-fundable bonds,” or, in other words, those that are virtually 
repudiated, at 64. One denomination of Virginia Sixes reaches 64, 
the rest figure at about 36, and the ‘“‘ deferred bonds” at 84; Ten- 
nessees, old and new, bring about fifty. Louisiana bonds of various 
kinds range from 37 to 25. 

Of course the London Council of Foreign Bondholders is very 
gloomy over this state of things. We gave some account of their 
wailings two monthsago. We have little doubt that many of the debts 
in this country of which they are disposed to take a dark view at 
present, will turn out better than they expect; but then we do not 
see much sign of improvement in the manner in which foreign 
money-lenders seek to protect themselves against deception and 
in their pecuniary transactions with governments. All the 


loss 


loans of th's class put on the European Exchanges owe their success 
largely, if not entirely, to the traditional impression, wh‘ch the pro- 
moters studiously strengthen, that the credit of a state may fairly 
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ation. 


be looked at from what may be called the standpoint of interna- 
| tional law—that is, that as in the eye of the law all states are equal, 


however widely they may differ as to resources and population, and 


| have the same rights, and are entitled to the same immunity from 


coercion or insult, so also their commercial honor may be treated as 
about equal also, and it may properly and safely be presumed that a 
“sovereign” state will not cheat or lie. We do not mean to say that 
the case is ever put in this bald way, or that it is ever asserted 
broadly that it is as safe to lend money to Ecuador as to France or 
England ; but the mere terms of “sovereign” and “ independent,” 
the mere fact that the borrower is a government which has a treas- 
ury and levies taxes, are allowed to have a most deluding effect on the 
understanding, and to lead people to dispense with precautions which, 
in dealing with individuals, no one thinks of neglecting. In lending 
money to an individual, even though he be wealthy, and though 
the lender knows that if there be any default he can call the law to 
his aid, he places his main, or indeed almost his entire, reliance on 
character. He considers not simply what are the debtor’s resources, 
but in what manner he is likely to manage them, what amount of 
will or zeal he is likely to bring to the discharge of his obligations. 
In dealing with a government, there is hardly ever any such careful 
weighing of the facts. The banker who disposes of the loan of course 
puts the best face possible on the matter, and makes urgent parade 
of the state’s ability to pay, and the small subscriber, who is eager 
for his seven or eight per cent., takes it for granted that a govern- 
ment which is able to pay if it pleases is sure to please. 

Now, there can, even from the moral, to say nothing of the com- 
mercial point of view, be nothing more deplorable than the ease 
with which badly-governed or dishonest communities get loans. 
It corrupts nations, as well as men, to be able to get money without 
trouble, and by the aid of fine words, and by making a parade of 
their mines and their revenues; and the matter becomes more 
serious when we consider that the accumulations of capital seeking 
an outlet are increasing rapidly at all the great moneyed centres, that 
simultaneously with this there is all over the world a rage for 
‘“‘ public improvements,” which finds vent in the assumption of heavy 
charges on future earnings. We are, therefore, likely to witness in- 
cessant borrowing for an indefinite period, but if there is to be any 
end to fraud and complaints of fraud, bodies like the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders must devote more time to prevention and 
less to cure. The best time to give advice to an investor is before 
he invests, and advice about loans to governments must now be 
based, more than ever before, on prolonged and recorded observa 
tion of the character of the borrewing community, as displayed in 
its financial legislation and the mode of administering justice. 
Fifty years ago, if you knew the character of one small class of public 
men, in most communities you could tell pretty well how any given 
political and financial problem would be dealt with. In our day this 
is no longer possible. The influences which determine the course of 
legislation are more subtle and varied, and come from a much greater 
number of sources, and the speeches and promises of “ prominent 
men ” mean much less. 

When, for instance, an American State wishes to borrow money, 
lenders would do well to consider that, in the first place, although 
it is called a ‘Sovereign State,” this term must be construed with 
considerable limitation. It can borrow like a sovereign, but, if it fails 
to pay, it stands in a very different position from any other sovereign 
state of similar resources and population, and no forcible redress can 
be obtained from South Carolina and Louisiana, for example, without 
encountering the whole power of the Union. This does not, perhaps, 
and ought not to make any substantial difference in the security, 
but it does, mere or less, increase the popular indifference to 
foreign opinion, and is therefore to be taken note of in dealing with 
States whose population is below the average of intelligence. An- 
other thing to be taken into account is, that in States in which the 
commercial element is not strong and influential, the sense of the 
value of commercial honor is apt to be small. An agricultural com- 
munity, for instance, is apt to be more impressed by any legal or 
constitutional flaw in the making ofa loan, than by the inexpediency 
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of taking advantage of this flaw. In the present condition of poli- 
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tics, too, When the changes in public offices and in the men who | 


figure prominently in public life are very frequent, ard all political 
careers are likely to be short, political traditions are apt to be very 
weak, and the knowledge of recent political history very poorly 
diffused, so that, as Mr. MeCulloch has pointed out, the eredit of a 
State may have received serious damage a very few years ago without 


the present generation of voters knowing much, if anything, about it. | 


For all these reasons, the best thing that could be done for the 


| 


prevention of defaults and frauds by States would be what we may 


be allowed to call the accumulation of moral rather than material 
statistics. A record ought to be kept of the recent financial history 
of each State, showing in a plain way the mode in which former 
loans or guarantees were met; the tendency of legislation in finan- 
cial matters, such as usury laws, stay laws, and all laws intended to 
interfere with the execution of contracts about money ; the mode of 
appointing the judiciary, and the precautions taken or not taken for 
the preservation of judicial independence—which are generally a 
very good test both of popular morality and intelligence. 
who thinks a judge ought to be the exponent of popular opinion for 
the time being is apt to be, financially considered, an unsafe man, 
and it matters little whether he be a knave or a fool. We might 
multiply these suggestions indefinitely. It will be easily seen that 
they touch matters far more important to investors than the extent 
of the material resources. Everything that can be done ought to 
be done by the moneyed men to make the new classes into whose 
hands the governments of the world are passing see the importance 
of character to communities as well as individuals, that it is as 
wrong and dangerous to cheat by thousands as by ones or threes, 
and that the peaceful agriculturist has no more right to turn rascal 
than the hardened stockholder. 


POLITICS 
Albany committee 


AND THE POLICE. 

*y appointed to investigate a supposed 
ye increase of crime in this city is now sitting here and ex- 
amining witnesses. From evidence already published with regard 
to the comparative number of indictments and convictions before 
and since the success of the attack upon the Ring, it seems probable 
that there has been no positive increase of crime, but, on the contrary, 
a positive increase in the prosecution of criminal offences. Never- 
theless, the condition of the police in this city is not such as to 
command universal confidence, and there can be little doubt that 
a searching investigation would bring to light many practices 
and customs of the constabulary which are of a most corrupting and 
demoralizing nature. One witness has been brought before the 
committee, himself formerly employed on the force, who swears that 
with regard to certain classes of habitual crime the police live 
upon them, levying upon the keepers of gambling-shops, ‘ panel- 
houses,” and ‘‘ fences” a regular tribute, in consideration of which 
these are allowed to carry on their business, and entitled to receive 
notice of any intended descents ordered by the city authorities. 
How much of this story is true and how much an exaggeration we 
do not pretend to say, but it is not on its face improbable, and the 
results of investigations into police forces in other cities than New 
York have made most people ready to believe a good deal. An in- 
vestigation into the police of Cincinnati, for instance, was made 
some years ago which brought to light the most astounding degree 
of intimacy between the police and the criminal classes—one police 
officer going so far as te have a regular place of deposit with a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, the two being in a kind of partnership. ‘Lhe 
State-Police scandals in Massachusetts showed a similar condition 
of affairs, though not so bad. In Brooklyn, when we hear of the 
policemen whose negligence enabled a burglar to enter a house and 
nearly murder a man being punished with the remarkable sentence 
of a three days’ stoppage of pay, we cannot help feeling that the 
presumptions are rather against than in favor of the good adminis- 
tration of any police force. 

There are peculiar reasons why the Albany Legislature should 
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undertake this investigation, one being that it is itself the body 
which is responsible for the actual eondition of the police. The 
Police Commission which has charge of the protection of life and 
property in this city is the direct product, and one of the mos 


striking products, too, of the peculiar system of government to 
which this city has for the past generation been subjected. With 
regard to the other boards, such as that which has charge of the 


public works, or the parks, or the docks, there might be some pre- 
tence that their administration by a legislative commission was 


merely a matter of convenience and effectiveness ; but this cannot 


be said of the Police Commission, because it is not merely a board 
charged with the duty of protecting life and property, but is alse a 


political body as well, the control of which may in a critical time 
determine the fate of the Republican or the Democratic party. 
Through the Commissioners’ hands all the votes cast in the city 
pass, and on their efficiency and integrity depends the fairiess of 


an election. It is unnecessary to say that this is an un-American 


and extraordinary power to put in the hands of the police; that it 
makes of every man in the force a politician; that it makes his term 
of office dependent on political influences; that it makes it for the 
interest of each party as it comes into power to * rotate” the old 
Commissioners out of office—not necessarily because it wants to 


commit frauds, but in great measure because no politicians of com 
mon sense, who could in any way prevent it, would trust such 
machinery out of their own keeping. Nominally, the system has 
now been changed, and, under the present charter, the city govern 
ment is to have control of its own commissions, but the cause of 
this is the fact that the same party happens to be in control at once 
of the administrative machinery in this city and at Albany. Were 
the Republicans to come into power in the State next year, they 
might be relied upon to make it “ warm” tor Democratic Commis- 
sioners. It does not require much imagination, for example, to 
foresee the terrible fury of the attaek which would be made on such 
a Commissioner as Fitz John Porter. 

The recent history of the Board which is charged with the duty 
of protecting life and property mest of us have forgotten, but it is 
worth recalling. When the Reform party got control of the eity by 
the election of Havemeyer three years ago, one of the first acts of 
the Custom-house politicians—the connection between Federal, 
State, and municipal polities is worth noticing here—was to prepare 
a charter for the city and convey it to Albany. 
reformers, the first thing to be done was to remodel the Police 
Board as it had existed under the Ring, by turning out objection- 
able characters; one of the worst of these was a man named 
“Hank” Smith; yet, for reasons which it is not necessary here to 
go into, but which were solely political, Murphy, Bliss, Gardner, 
and Davenport decided that it was necessary to retain ** Hank” in 
oftice, and he was so retained by a special act of the Legislature. 
The next step was for Mayor Havemeyer to appoint to act with 
‘*Hank” Mr. Oliver Charlick and Mr. Hugh Gardner; and 
Gardner's first official act was to move the appointment as Police 
Superintendent of a man named Matsell. Matsell had been an 
officer of police for many years prior to 1857, when the police was a 
band of roughs, constables, and politicians, and in 1857 supported 
Fernando Wood in armed resistance to the law. He then retired 
into private life, and oceupied himself with publishing the Police 
Gazette, a paper which probably does more to stimulate the commis- 
sion of crime of every kind than any single hardened criminal could 
do by his example in a lifetime, and which ought not to be allowed 
to be sold in the streets or to pass through the mails. The 
appointments now being complete, the Board went to work; and 
so well did they do their work that, before many months had passed, 
Gardner and Charlick were both indicted for fraudulent election 
practices, and obliged to resign their offices after conviction by a 
jury. Matsell, who is now in the Board, becomes President of it, 
and we find him called in, by the same body that regularly sets 
in motion the machinery which brings him and his kind to the 
surface, to aid them in their enquirtes into the condition of the 
machinery for the repression of crime. To make the thing com- 
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eomes in with his counsel, like a shrewd old man as he is, and on 
the first important enquiry is directed by his counsel not to answer 

evidently on the ground that it is he himself who is under investi- 
cation, and therefore needs to be guarded against the danger of 
exposing himself to a criminal prosecution. 

No one can expect to have a good police foree so long as the ad- 
ministration of it is put in such hands, and the administration of it 
will certainly be so ledged as long as the connection between 
politics and the police is kept up. If we were to enquire into 
the cause of the increase of the number of indictments and convic- 
tions alleged to have taken place, we should unquestionably 
find that whatever there of it is due to the increased 
eflicieney of the judges and distriet-attorneys, brought- about 
by the fact that the effect of the reform movement was to 
break up, in a measure, the connection between them and 
polities, while their professional dignity and social importance 
more secure tenure of office or in- 
creased salaries. If we had attempted to reform the Bench by “ ro- 
tating” Barnard and Cardozo out, and rotating in their doubles, by 
means of special acts of the Legislature, we should have done some- 
thing very like what we do now in attempting to get a good police 
while we make it a political body and hand it over to the Legislature 
to “fix.” The experiment has been tried pretty thoroughly, not 
cnly in this State, but in Massachusetts as well, where the reform- 
ers, in their determination to put an end to the liquor-traffic, took a 
last farewell of all American traditions of civil self-government, and in 
Massachusetts, of all places in the world, introduced what was called 
a State Police—a sort of gendarmerie deriving its power from the 
central authority, but having a jurisdiction over the entire State, and 
in the execution of its peculiar duties of preventing the sale of 
liquor entirely superseding the local constabulary. What was the 
result? Nothing but corruption or charges of corruption on every 
side, while the saic of liquor went on very much as before. The 
experiment confessedly failed, as it ought to have failed. In New 
York, the Legislature have never gone so far in a centralizing direc- 
tion as they have in Massachusetts, but have contented themselves 
with undertaking the management of the internal affairs of a single 
city. We have seen the result in the recent history of the Police 
Commission. We trust the Legislative Committee will not overlook 
this branch of the subject, for it concerns the body which they re- 
present quite as deeply as it does the inhabitants of New York; 
and we may add that, unless they look into it, their investigation 
will be quite futile. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC SITUATION IN EUROPE. 
Paris, June 4. 

pic Government of the 24th of May was very severe towards the foreign 

press ; a Vienna paper, the most important organ of Austrian jour- 
nalism, the Neue Freie Presse, was prohibited in France, probably on account 
of its extraordinary zeal in behalf of M. Thiers. The Due Decazes 
a short time ago put an end to this prohibition, and he has done well 
to allow the French public to become acquainted with the contents of the 
Neue Freie Presse, at least that part of the French publie which understands 
the German language, and I must confess that it is not very large. It is 
well known in Vienna that the Neue Freie Presse is in constant communi- 
cation with the Geheimer Rath Aegidi, the director of the press department 
in the Aanzlerei of Prince Bismarck, 

It is certainly one of the most remarkable features of the situation that 
the most literary, the most popular paper of Vienna should be placed under 
this patronage. I would call attention to an important communication 

which bears the mark of Berlin, though it is dated 
from Paris (under the date of May 17); it has for its title: 
View of the 


just made to it, 
** Retro- 
serlin Interview, by a German Diplomat.” This 
article affects the most authoritative tone ; it isthe work of one who does 
not conceal that he is behind tine scenes, and knows all the secrets of the gods. 
The key-note of this review is the necessity, the force, and the durability 
of the Prusso-Russian alliance. This alliance is now more than a century 
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plete, we should not omit to notice that on being summoned he the trial of the greatest misfortunes ; if has lasted during the most opposit> 
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dan”; the friendship of Russia and of Prussia has never had any long 
eclipse, while the quarrels of France and of Austria have been periodical. 
The personal relations of the two Emperors, William and Alexander— 
the latter represented as a “soft (wetche), amiable, and unprejudiced 
nature”—have in themselves something almost romantic. The nephew 
looks with pride on the achievements of his uncle. Between the two 
Emperors stands Prince Bismarek, who is, says the German diplo- 
mat, a spirifus rector There is no jealousy in the noble mind of the 
Emperor of Russia, no more than in the soul of the German Emperor, and 
both are ready to recognize in Prince Bismarck one of those leading minds 
who must be obeyed. There is even much personal affection in the senti- 
ment which draws the Emperor Alexander towards Prinee Bismark. The 
geniality, the robust good-nature, the manliness of the German Chancellor 
have gained his friendship. He knows that Prince Bismarck, strong as he 
is, will undertake nothing important without securing his good-will. In 
fact, the Prusso-Russian alliance has become the centre of all European 
polities. 

As for Austria, she is now reconciled with Russia, but this reconciliation 
has been the work of Prussia, and Bismarck knows that ‘‘the new rap- 
prochement has not yet borne the proof of fire.” He looks upon the great, 
difficulties of the Austrian Empire, and feels, like every impartial observer, 
that ‘‘ Austria must renounce all independent initiative in the general af- 
fairs of the Continent and follow in all circumstances the new German 
Empire. The least deviation from this line of conduct, either in political 
or in religious matters, would alienate Germany and expose Austria 
to immense dangers.” Our wise German diplomat observes like a philoso- 
pher of antiquity that true wisdom consists in submitting ‘‘to the in- 
evitable, to the reality.” 

This picture is not much overdrawn as far as Austria is concerned. 
There are, to be sure, some Archdukes, such as the Archduke Albert, the con- 
querer of Custozza, and young Archduke Salvator, who think of a revenge of 
Sadowa, but the Austrian people bear no ill-will toGermany. Austria did 
not lose a province, not even a village, in the war of 1866. Public opinion 
in Vienna and in Pesth is completely engrossed with the financial question ; 
the great Krach of two years ago is still the only subject of conversation. 
The Austrian people was somewhat of a novice in speculation ; trade 
does not revive; the depression is extraordinary. Fer such places as 
London and New York the effects of a crisis are not permanent, but the 
Austrian financiers have been completely demoralized. Society has suf- 
fered much in Vienna from the effects of the Arach, and many people have 
been ruined. The Austrian state finances have always been in a miserable 
state ; but Hungary, who wished after Sadowa to play the part of a great 
power, has now learned at her expense that it is 2 very costly pleasure. The 
deficit of the Hungarian budget is enormous, and Hungary has entered the 
great road which is marked by less and less remunerative loans. 

The financial situation of Austria is pressing very heavily on her ; it is 
not soin England; but all the wealth of Great Britain produces no effect on 
our German diplomat: he has discovered that in this nation ‘the flat 
Celtic element is getting more and more the best of the old, energetic 
Anglo-Saxon element.” If Goldwin Smith heard this, what would he say ? 
England becoming Celtic! England is described as now humbly paying 
court to the German Emperor in order to secure his mediation or his 
help in case of a conflict with Russia in Central Asia. 

At the time when our German diplomat expressed so much contempt 
for Russia, England had not yet given any signs of a new policy. We 
have been led now to believe that she assumed at Berlin a new attitude, 
and Lord Derby’s answer to Lord Russell in the House of Lords gives indi- 
cations of a little more spirit than was expected from England. The 
Times has written some leaders in the old, proud style. It is quite evident 
that English pride suffers at the idea that her Continental influence is not 
felt as it used to be. But she did not take this new attitude without ample 
precautions, When Count Shuvaloff returned to London from St. Peters- 
burg, he passed through Berlin, and he told Prince Bismarck that the Czar 
would have no unprovoked war between Germany and France. The con- 
versation was long and stormy, and Count Shuvaloff was not, it seems, 
perfectly reassured by it, for as soon as he arrived in London he invited Lord 
Derby to send a pacific note to Berlin at the time of the arrival of the Czar. 
Prince Bismarck knew at once that Count Shuvaloff’s hand was kehind 
Lord Derby’s writing, and he was so angry that he did not go to the railway 
station to meet the Emperor Alexander on his arrival, though his health 
had allowed him to go the day before to see hisown Emperor. Alexander i: 
not only did he pardon this fauit of etiquette, he called on 
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Prince Bismarck a few hours after his arrival, and they had a long conver- 
sation, which was the true ** interview of Berlin.” 

The German diplomat tries to unravel the mystery of this interview. 
What we all know is that peace was decided for the season. Prince Bis- 
marek, feeling that war was impossible, said that he had never entertained 
the notion of it—that all this wild talk about vas the work of the 
newspapers. This was simply making a virtue of necessity. Whatever 
Prince Bismarck may aim at in the large field of European polities, he 
will never proceed without securing the neutrality of Russia. This neu- 
trality is the key-note of his policy, the one thing which gives him constant 
preoccupation. He has shown little respect for the powers of the old Con- 
tinent. Ilis 
Sorussian blood may draw him towards the great power of the North; 
perhaps he feels that Russia is the great danger of the new united Germany, 
an| that the danger ought to be averted as long as 
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war 


Russia alone has always been the object of his solicitude. 


possible. 

Prince Gortchakoff, the Russian Chancellor, likes to be considered as a 
rival of Prince Bismarck ; he reached power as the representative of 
purely Russian ideas—almost as the enemy of Germany. Bismarck knows 
that Prince Gortchs 


hakoff would be very happy and very proud to outwit 
him. The Russian Chancellor preserves ail the « 


1d traditions of diplomacy ; 
he writes his despatches in French, and may be justly proud of the great 
purity of his style. 
well as some of his sentences. 


Some of his despatches have become quite famous, as 
L will only cite the despatch which he 
wrote to ask for the revision of the Treaty of Paris, made after the Crimean 
war. The professional jealousy of the two Chancellors has often been a 
difficulty for Prince Bismarck, but he has always contrived to use his 
Emperor as a Deus ex machind. Whenever a difficulty was created by 
vince Gortchakoff, it was solved at Ems or at some other watering- 
place. In fact, Prince Gortchakoff, who had entered the lists as a Slavo- 
pile, had to become the witness and sometimes the tool of Germany ; he 
allowed Bismarck to move quite freely in the labyrinth of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question ; he could do nothing to hinder Sadowa ; he saw the 
re-establishment of the new German Empire. 

The German Chancellor worked while the Russian Chancellor wrote, or 
made delicate allusions, or said bons-mofs in his conversation. Prince 
Gortchakoff could not well undo now what his adversary has done ; but he 
is probably at the bottom of this new rapprochement between England and 
Russia which has been made manifest by the recent speech of Lord Derby, 
and which at once inspired the English press with a degree of confidence 
which it had not shown for a very long tire. 

I could add further details : not only has the Russian Chancellor invited 
his sovereign to draw a little nearer England, some advances have also been 
made to Austria. A military attaché who enjoys the personal friendship of the 
Czar was despatched after the Berlin interview to Vienna, and saw 
the Emperor of Austria. Some advice was given about the attitude of Arch- 
duke Albert, the conqueror of Custozza, who talks too openly and too freely 
about Prince Bismarck and the Prussians ; about Archduke Salvator, who 
wrote a military pamphlet which did not please the Prussian staff: this 
young archduke is now in apparent disgrace, and has been travelling in 
France. Great prudence was recommended to Austria ; at the same time, 
this recommendation was the mark of a real interest, and assurances of this 
interest were tendered in the most distinct manner. 

The alliance of Russia and Prussia, which has been since the Crimean 
war the centre round which Prince Bismarck formed all his plans, is not 
yet on the point of being dissolved, but it is gradually losing its force. Bis- 
marck felt that Russia had been injured by Europe, harshly treated, out- 
lawed. Ile knew that Russia would think of nothing but the preservation 
of her Polish provinces and the revision of the Treaty of Paris. Le steadily 
kept this in view, and if you study by the light of this single idea the his- 
tory of the Polish insurrection, of the Danish war, of the war with Austria, 
of the war with France, you will, I believe, hold the thread of German dip- 
lomacy. Thesituation isnow different. Russia is nolonger a sort of outlaw 
in Europe ; she is perfectly secure; she has revised the Treaty of Paris, and 
herself dictated the terms on which she would have the revision made. She 
is courted not only by Germany, but by all the powers of the Continent. A 
Russian princess of great intelligence, the favorite of her father, has entered 
the English royal family. Russia can choose her friends ; and she may find 
that Germany has perhaps become too dangerous a neighbor. The mode- 
ration and the personal feelings of the Russian Czar will in all probability 
keep things as they are, and peace is not likely to be broken for a while. 
Yet, it is well to study the new directions of the great political forces. 
many has abused her victory ; she has done what Napoleon the First did in 
his time ; and the whole world is silently protesting against the despotie 
temper of the new masters of Europe. 
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Notes. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS have in press, by arrangement with the English 
I, publishers, * The Abode of Snew,’ a record of travel in Thibet and 


Upper Tartary, from Blackwood. They will also publish, when prepared, 


a * History of Transcendentalism in New England,’ on which the Rev. O B 
Frothingham is engaged.—The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 


(Hurd & Houghton) for June 17 is a noticeable number. It contains a son- 
net to Joseph Warren, by Dr. Holmes; a description of Warren's d 
book ; an account of the identification of his body on the battle-field by Dr 
1) ; 
hi 


Bunker Hill, 


iv- 
nt engraving of his 
portrait by Copley ; and papers on the sick and wounded at 
the medical profession in Massachusetts during the Revolution, by Dr. Geo, 
og CH. 


inar, mentioned 


B. Loring, the diseases of America (by a Hessian surgeon), et 
A correspondent writes us: ‘* Brachet’s little French Gram 


in your issue of June 10, is inaccurate on many points, and any one whe I 
tends to use it should first take his pencil and correct its mistakes by means 
of the detailed review in the Reeve Critique @ ilistoive « L, aiure for 
December 19, 1874.°———The prospectus of a new French quarterly hasbeen 
pros} i : 
handed us, to appear January 1, 1876, under the title of the J [fist 
gue. The conductors of it are to be MM. Gabriel Monod and Gustave 
Fagniez, and the eatholicity of their management is inferrible from the 
fact that their staff of contributors embraces men of such opposite theologi 
it : 


cal opinions as Tamizey de Larroque, Littré, and Renan, Other well-known | 
writers engaged for the Revue are Fustel de Coular 
Paris, Taine, etc., ete. Two features of publicati 
special mention are an historical bulletin of new | 


es, 


Paul Meve Tr, Gaston 


this n which deserve 


« ks, discs VOETICs ¢ f MSs., 


proceedings of learned societies, ete. ; andananalysisof French and foreign 
periodicals. The attention of the Reeve will be chiefly contined to the hi 

tory of Europe during the period from the death of Theodosius (a.p. 385) 
to the downfall of Bonaparte (1815). FP. W. Christern is the American 


agent, 


—In the death of Samuel Gardner Drake at Boston, on the 1-4t 


the students of American history have lost a writer who | 
Mr. Drake 
1798, and when thirty years old removed to Boston, 


ler. During th 


it liist.,. 
is contributed 
Pittsfield, N. HL, 


{ ys 
nr 


, 
where ior 


was born at 


largely to their instruction. in 


a great ny 


years he continued in business as a booksel at period he not 


only sold old and curious books, but he collected and studied them, and 
published many interesting and valuable works. Ilis two hobbies were 
genealogy and the history of the Indians of New England. In relation to 


the latter subject, he published ‘The 
tivities,’ ‘Indian Biography,’ * The Old Indian Chronicle,’ and also most 


jook of the Indians,” * Indian Cap- 


carefully edited editions of Church's ‘ King Philip’s War,’ Mather’s ‘ Rela- 
tion of the Wars with the Indians,’ ndian Wars.’ He 


and Hubbard's +I 
also edited Mather’s ‘ Wonders of the Invisible World’ and Calef’: 
Wonders,’ besides publishing *‘ Annals of Witchcraft in the 


* More 


U. 8 In 


1870, he issued a ‘History of the Five Years’ French and Indian 
War.’ Mr. Drake was also the author of the best history of Boston 
yet produced ; and he made great collections for his work. It was 
not, however, a success either financially or as a local chronicle. Projected 
on too large a scale, it might better be termed a history of Massachusetts 
froma Bostonian point of view. Still, itcontains a great deal of local history 
not elsewhere to be found, and possesses a solid value asa contribution to 
the history of the times. Some three years ago, the city voted a subscrip- 


tion of $5,000 towards the completion of the work, but the infirmities of 
age compelled the author to decline the tardy recognition of his services. 
It was as a genealogist, however, that Mr. Drake gained his most enduring 
fame. He was the real founder of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, for he established and conducted its quarterly magazine—the 
Registe r, and thereby placed 
For 
genealogies, he revised and amended many, he most cheerfully gave 
frum the stores of his knowledge to all enquirers. To the disinterested 
enthusiasm of such men as Drake, and the still living Joel Mun: 
bany, and John Ward Dean, of Boston, the is due of having kept 
alive the spirit of enquiry, or rather of having planted and protected the 
little twig which has now grown to be a vigorous tree. 


the association on the hich rond to succes 


many years he edited the magazine, and though he wrote few elaborate 
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Mr. Drake’s prin- 
cipal publication in this branch was entitled ‘Result of Researches among 
the British Archives,’ giving all of the information, as we pointed out a few 
months ago, to be found in Hotten’s more pretentious volume, recently 
issued, As a collector of rare books, Mr. Drake was indefatigable. His 
first collection was_so we beli o | i inlev_ of art ford 
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second mainly to the British Museum, and a third wa in his t 
the time of his death. 


| 


He was the recipient of many honors from learned | 
sor 
prevented perhaps an adequate reward. 
his own beliefs in historical matters, and an unnecessary sharpness of lan- 
guage aroused enmities which now seem strange and senseless. 
man asked less of the public than he did, and the sum of his long labors is 
enough to keep his memory green for many years. 

—It is announced that a Philadelphia inventor has discovered a new me- 
chanical force, which, named for its discoverer, is called the ‘* Keeley Mo- 
tor.” An instrument of moderate dimensions, called a ‘‘ multiplicator,” is 
fed with a small quantity of water, and from this water and the air there is 
developed a force of wonderful power, whose nature would seem to resemble 
the expansive power exerted by a condensed gas, and whose energy is meas- 
ured by tons per square inch. If one-tenth of what is claimed for this 
inotor be true, we are on the brink of a revolution equal to that which was 
brought about by the introduction of the steam-engine. Steam and water- 
power will become valueless, coal will be in demand only for domestic and 
metallurgical purposes ; and waterfalls will be left in their native wildness, 
where the lover of nature can enjoy their beauty unscarred by the work- 
shops of men, It is not yet time to pass on the merit of this invention, the 
sight of which has as yet been accorded only to a privileged few ; but there 
is one thing which we may be certain of—it does not develop a remarkable 
mechanical energy without the expenditure of an equivalent amount of 
fuel of some kind, and the success or failure of the motor, assuming it to 
be an honest invention, will depend upon the cheapness of this fuel. The 
conservation of forces is as much a physical fact as the inertia of matter ; 
neither foree nor matter can be created or destroyed—the most that can be 
done is to make an exchange of equivalents. The fuel consumed chemically 
in cells of the battery is as essential to the telegraph or the electric engine as 
is the fuel consumed by the fire in a locomotive fire-box ; and, in the same 
way, the ‘‘ Keeley Motor” is either an ingenious mechanical fraud, or a de- 
vice by which some new method of consuming fuel is applied to produce 
mechanical results. 

—Two noticeable articles in Harper's this month are ‘A Glance 
at the Island of Lewis,” with sketches taken on the spot, by Mr. William 
Black ; and one on ‘Caricatures of the Revolutionary Period,” by James 
Parton. The latter reproduces some of the caricatures of Gilray, 80 many 
of which are just as good, or at any rate just as amusing, as they were a 
hundred years ago. In the other, Mr. Black, who seems as clever with his 
pencil as he is with his pen, takes us over a good deal of the ground with 
which the readers of the ‘ Princess of Thule’ are already familiar, and gives 
a more detailed account of the lives and manners of the inhabitants of “‘ The 
Lewis,” the stalwart islanders, the ‘* remarkably robust ” young women with 
their picturesque costumes, the thriving port of Stornoway, the dull, deso- 
late interior of the island, the half-Esquimaux bee-hive huts, without 
chimneys, but with their roofs of straw covered with turf, and, inside, the 
peat-fire saturating with its pungent smoke this straw, which is afterwards 
pitchforked off and distributed over the fields for manure—the value of the 
manure really standing in the way ofa thorough-going chimney-reform in the 
interior of the island, where other manure is difficult to get. The songs of 
the Hebrides are plaintive, generally turning on the love of a young maide 
who is deserted, or in some other way loses her lover ; and pity hegere 
native instrument permitted on the island is the jews-harp (the bagpipes 
having been tabooed by the Free Kirk) it may be imagined that the darce 
music cannot, as Mr. Black says, have ‘‘too much madness” in it. Those 
who are fond of tracing the genesis of pleasing fictions may be interested in 
a sentence which Mr. Black throws out with much apparent ingenuousness, 
as if he rather hoped the hint would be acted on by some new writer : 
‘* Here on the right lies the great island of Bernera, presided over by a 
worthy farmer and fisherman, who is called its King. Might not one by 
accident shorten Bernera into Borva, and begin to wonder whether, cup- 
posing the King of Borva has a daughter, she is as beautiful as the beauti- 
ful scenery in which she dwells ?” 

—-Mr. W. C. Brownell, a writer with whose name we are not familiar, 
though from the way in which he handles a pen we should be inclined to 
think him no tyro, contributes to the Galary for July an entertaining 
article on ‘* Erglish Lecturers in America.” Going back to the lecturing 
days of Dickens, who may be said to have set the fashion in this matter, 
Mr. Brownell says very justly that since his time a notion seems to have 
prevailed among the literary class in England that America is the Atlantis 
of lecturers, where the third-rate littérateur may refurbish his reputation, 


better his social standing, and replenish his pocket. Going over the long 


ieties, but at home certain unfortunate asperities in literary discussions | 
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Ile was enthusiastic in defence of | 


Still, no | 
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list, however, of those who have come over to try thefr fortunes, including 
as it does Dickens, Thackeray, Edmund Yates, George Macdonald, 
Froude, Charles Kingsley, Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. Gerald Massey, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, a certain Dr. Porteous, 
of whose visit we must confess ourselves hitherto ignorant, and Mr. 
Proctor and Mr. Tyndall, Mr. Brownell shows very conclusively that 
many of these made a great mistake in coming at all, and that of the 
whole list only those sueeeeded who had really: something to say or do 
(for it requires some latitude of expression to bring all these gentlemen in 
as ‘‘lecturers”) in public which they knew how to say or do. For ex- 
ample, to hear or see Tyndall was a real pleasure and excitement even to 
an audience absolutely guiltless of scientific knowledge or capable of for- 
getting whether water was a compound or elementary substance ; but to 
hear many another of this throng of lecturers gave us no food for thought, 
and neither made us laugh nor weep, but only put us into the frame of 
mind in which the waiter to whom was pointed out the ‘great Thacker” 
must have been when he asked, ‘‘ And what did he do?” So, to look 
at the matter from another point of view, there was no particular 
reason to suppose that because the public had enjoyed reading the 
‘Moonstone’ they would hunger and thirst for readings from it or other 
stories by the same author ; nor because they had read Froude’s histories, 
and wondered whether they were true, that they should particularly care 
about the controversy raging between the historian and Father Tom Burke. 
Of course, what some of these gentlemen counted on when they came over 
here was the curiosity of the public about their personal appearance, for 
it seems that as long ago as Thackeray’s ventures in lecturing he was aware 
of the possibility of a succ?s de curiosité, and plaintively observed to a friend 
of Carlyle that ‘he would not go around the country exhibiting himself for 
so much a night as I am doing” ; but they seem to have forgotten the im- 
portant fact that the enormous increase of great men in these latter days 
has really created a glut in the market, and that the jaded curiosity of the 
public on the subject requires much stimulation. Great men for the last 
generation have multiplied so fast, and the agencies for manufacturing 
them have become so widespread, that lecture-goers have become satiated. 
Probably the best way that a man of real eminence could now find for mak- 
ing a genuine sensation out of his appearance would be to bruit it abroad in 
every direction that he never either read, lectured, or appeared in public. 
By this simple device we have no doubt that in a few years he would have 
the whole civilized world at his feet, begging him to come out and just let 
it ‘“* have one look.” The general conclusion to which Mr. Brownell arrives 
is that the public in America.is much like other publics, and that what it 
likes it is willing to pay for, and what it dislikes it cannot be per- 
suaded into paying for. Minor celebrities abroad should reflect that 
there are a great many European reputations which are insufficient for a 
lyceum outfit on this side, just as there are many eminent Americans who 
would find themselves in like case in Europe. 


—We summarize from an article in the Pall Mall Gazeite certain particu- 
lars concerning the fair of Nizhni-Novgorod. In European Russia, there are 
at least 6,500 fairs, and new ones are constantly springing up. Since the 
emancipation of the serfs the demand for articles of luxury at these places 
of popular resort has been steadily increasing. The Nizhni fair surpasses 
all others in the numbers that attend it and the extent of its transactions: 
merchandise to the value of $300,000,000 is stated to be annually ware- 
housed for it in the Russian Empire. This fair is in fact probably the 
largest and most important fair in the world, due mainly to the cireum- 
stances of its favorable situation at a point where the Oka flows into the 
Volga, thus connecting the industrial provinces of Central Russia with the 
Baltic, Western Europe, and Central Asia. The Kama, a tributary of the 
Volga, also connects Nizhni with the most remote Northern districts, the 
Ural, and Siberia. Cotton fabrics are the goods most dealt in. Since our 
civil war Asiatic cotton has been a staple at the fair, the nomadic tribes 
having commenced buying the calicoes expressly manufactured for them, 
in large patterns and glaring colors, in Russian factories. The woollen 
trade is here but of subordinate importance. Russian silks are offered at 
reasonable rates, owing to foreign competition ; raw silk, however, only 
comes to the fair in small quantities, the great bulk being forwarded 
direct to Moscow. Furs prepared for use are in constant acceptance. Mos- 
cow and Siberian merchants bring sables from the Yakutsk territory, and 
squirrel fur from the shores of the Obi, Yenisei, and Lena, and the north- 
west of European Russia ; Polish Jews coming to Nizhni to exchange bea- 
ver, river-otter, and musk-rat skins for squirrel skins. Dressed skins of 
hare, cat, fox, marten, squirrel, and lamb are in the market. Dyed 


vat-skins are sent in large quantities to China, but the export of 
Goat-skins 


other furs to that country has greatly diminished. come 
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from the Armenians of Nakhitchevan, and undressed leather, principally 
from Samara, Siberia, Perm, and Kazan, while Kostroma, Vladimir, 
and Nizhni furnish the fair with cheap shoes, the demand for which 
has greatly increased since the emancipation, Foreign iron is unable 
to compete at Nizhni with that of home manufacture, and only finds its 
way there in the form of nails. One-third or one-half of the value of the 
iron disposed of is paid for in cash, the remainder standing over until 
the following fair. Wooden trunks are sold in immense numbers to Asiatic 
dealers, at prices varying from four to seventy-five roubles. The Moscow 
money-boxes sent to the fair have locks containing a multiplicity of springs, 
which give forth musical sounds whenever they are opened. 


—The business in corn has grown rapidly since the opening of the railway 
from Moscow: St. Petersburg can now be more readily satisfied. The last 
week in August, bringing news of the general harvest, is the most important 
to the trade ; while the fair is being held the grain is stored in boats in the 
large corn dock on the right bank of the Volga. Astrakhan sends the whole 
of its train-oil and from fifteen to twenty thousand puds of caviare to Nizhni. 
Among liquors the greatest sale is of new wine, known as ‘“ tchikhir,”’ 
coming principally from Kisliar. 
purified with charcoal ; wines of Russian growth are sold under foreign 
names. Grape brandy abounds since the remission of the duty. St. Peters- 
burg sends sugar, which costs a rouble the pud more than that from Mos- 
cow; the Ukraine sugar is the cheapest. The demand for tobacco increases, 
but only the better kinds are dealt in. Drugs worth five millions of roubles; 
are annually brought to Nizhni. Among the remaining commodities colo- 
nial produce occupies the next place, then come articles of dress, cosmetics, 
watches, china, glass, and earthenware. Tea, which used to be the most 
important article of all, still meets with a large sale. The chests on their 
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viving. In the interval, he had apparently faced every peril 


| can beset a traveller in a country where men and beasts are equally 


It soon spoils, and has generally to be | 


objects to be avoided, and he had finally escaped with his 
life from a terrifie combat with the diabolical Papuans. We 


enumerate the remarkable phenomena that came wnder his observation, 


only 


eann 


but we must mention his great achievement—his discovery, namely, of the 
highest mountain in the world, Captain Lawson and his Papuan servant 
walked one autumn day up Mount Hereules—not indeed to the summit, 
which he sets down as 32,783 feet high, but to an altitude of 25,314 feet, 
where their physical sensations prohibited further advance. If Captain Law- 
son’s story about Mount Hercules is true, it involves one of the most mo- 
mentous geographical discoveries of our day, and one of the most extraor- 
dinary physical feats ; if it is largely intermingled with fiction, it is of 
course a proportionately audacious imposture. The story has apparently 
created a breeze in the Alpine Club, whose members are naturally desirous 
to make the acquaintance of a mountain more than twice the size of Mont 
Blane, and yet assailable without ropes, ice-axes, hobnailed boots, guides, 
or any of the usual Alpine accessories. Captain Lawson is apparently keep- 
ing quiet, either because his case is hopelessly bad, or because he desires to 
annihilate all his critics at a single stroke. The principal fact in his favor 
is that it is inconceivable a man should pull so long a bow in the face of 
almost immediate and certain discovery, Unless he makes a very telling 
rejoinder, we shall be obliged to class his book, in virtue of the quite heroi 
scale of its fabrications, with the first-class curiosities of literature. Dut 
even if it is demolished as a record of fact, it may have a certain fortune as 


| a competitor of Miinchausen and Poe's * Arthur Gordon Pym’ ; though this 


arrival are piled up on the banks of the Siberian dock, and covered with | 
bast matting. The entire stock never reaches Nizhni at the same time, a | 
large proportion being frequently delayed until within a few days of the | 


closing of the fair. The Russian tea trade is extremely complicated ; tea is 
brought in the first instance to Kiakhta by Chinese merchants, who exchange 
it for Russian goods ; the buyers sell it to merchants in Moscow, Irbit, and 
Nizhni, and these again dispose of it to traders who visit Nizhni, purchasing 
hundreds of chests at a time ; there are, moreover, commission agents and 
middlemen, the latter of whom convey the tea from Kiakhta to Nizhni. As 


every one engaged in the trade levies his percentage, the tea is very dear by | 


the time it reaches the consumer. 
invoices, which give so correct an account of the weight, class, and quality 
that the purchaser never thinks of having a chest opened ; recently, Canton 
tea has begun to compete with that from Kiakhta. The transactions in 
commodities of all descriptions at the Nizhni fair ordinarily amount to 
about 125,000,000 of roubles, or about 90,000,000 dollars. The fair is held 
from the 25th of July to the 25th of August. 


Dealings are based exclusively on the | 


—aA very curious literary fraud (as it really seems no more than just to 


call it) has lately been perpetrated by Captain J. A. Lawson, author of 
‘Wanderings in the Interior of New Guinea.’ We read his book shortly 
after its appearance, and found it a remarkably entertaining record of 
travel. There was a certain vagueness about some of the author’s state- 
ments, and many of his stories bordered closely upon the marvellous; but his 
manner of narration seemed most plausible, he gave, first and last, a good 


deal of detail, his work was published by a most respectable house (Messrs. | 


Chapman & Hail), and, above all, the things he had seen and done were so 
curious that, if they were not true, the more was the pity. New Guinea 
(or at least its innermost recesses) has remained, in spite of the actual 
thania for exploration, very much of a farra incognita, and the author had, 
we confess, a capital accomplice in the vagueness of our own information, 
as also in that of most other readers. We say accomplice advisedly, for it 
now appears that Captain Lawson is an inordinate romancer—a Baron 
Miinchausen who never so much as winks at you, to save his conscience. 


His volume has been attacked by several specialists—travellers, moun- | 


taineers, and naturalists, with the London Atheneum for their mouthpiece 
—all clamoring for proof of his extraordinary assertions. These have been 
so riddled by criticism that it is hard to sce what remains as pure fact. 
We suppose it is a fact that Captain Lawson did repair, in the spring of 
1872, from Sidney in New South Wales to the New Guinea coast (although 
even this fundamental statement has been seriously impugned), and that at 
Houtree, in the latter region, he did engage four servants and parties to 
accompany him into the interior. His own story is that, with three com- 
panions and a moderate amount of baggage, he dived into the unknown, 
and in the month of February following reappeared at his starting-point, 
exhausted, despoiled of his luggage, and with but two companions sur- 





would be doubtless, morally speaking, a better fortune than it deserves. 


—The most popular of living Italian poets is perhaps Giosué Cardueci. 
better known by his pen-name of Enotrio Romano, who is pronounced by 
competent authority the best lyrical poet of Italy. Carducci is, however, 
no less renowned as an orator and scholar, and is a professor in the Univer- 
sity at Pisa. His oration at Arqui on the occasion of the Petrarch festival 
we have already noticed. He has, moreover, found time to edit most ad- 
mirably many of the Italian classics, and has been an industrious writer for 
various periodicals, Some of the more valuable of these contributions have 
been lately collected, and published under the title * Studi Letterari’ (Leg- 
horn, 1874). The volume contains articles on the development of the 
national literature, Dante’s minor poems, Dante’s various fortune, and 
music and poetry among the cultivated world in Italy during the NIVth 
century. The first and longest article gives a history of the literature 
of the cinguecento, and is a fine specimen of the fruits of the new method 
in literary history. Other articles are also excellent, and will be 
comed by all students of early Italian literature. 


wel- 


JAMES’S TALES AND SKETCHES.* 


\ THOEVER takes an interest, whether of mere curiosity or of critical 
foreboding, in the product and tendency of our younger literature, 

must have had his attention awakened and detained by the writings of Mr. 
James. Whatever else they may be, they are not common, and have that 
air of good breeding which is the token of whatever is properly called litera- 
ture. They are not the overflow of a shallow talent for improvisation too 
full of self to be contained, but show everywhere the marks of intelligent 
purpose and of the graceful ease that comes only of conscientious training. 
Undoubtedly there was alarge capital of native endowment to start from—a 
mind of singular subtlety and refinement ; a faculty of rapid observation, 
yet patient of rectifying afterthought ; senses daintily alive to every wsthetic 
suggestion ; and a frank enthusiasm, kept within due bounds by the double- 
consciousness of humor. But it is plain that Mr. James is fortunate enough 
to possess, or to be possessed by, that finer sixth sense which we call the ar- 
tistic, and which controls, corrects, and discontents. Ilis felicities, there- 
fore, are not due to a lucky turn of the dice, but to forethought and after- 
thought. Accordingly, he is capable of progress, and gives renewed evidence 
of it from time to time, while too many of our authors show premature 
marks of arrested development. They strike a happy vein at starting, per- 
haps, and keep on grubbing at it, with the rude helps of primitive mining, 
seemingly unaware that it is daily growing more and more slender. Even 
should it wholly vanish, they persist in the vain hope of recovering it further 
on, as if in literature two successes of precisely the same kind were possible, 
Nay, most of them have hit upon no vein at all, but picked up a nugget 
rather, and persevere in raking the surface of things, if haply they may 
**A Passionate Pilgrim, and Other Tales, 


Osgood & Co. 
‘ Transatlantic Sketches.’ 


By Henry James, jr.’ Boston: J. R. 
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chance n The moral of o1 f Wawthorne’s stories is that there 
is no el f ti ure-t ce in suces but that true luck lies in the deep 
and { : iV ny of r own plot of ground, be it larger or sn . 
i i l wen tha vors of the re ilty is in his mind. 
Mr James s r learly at an understanding of this, and to 
have profited by the best modern appliances of self-culture. In conception 
nd expression he is essentially an artist and not an irresponsible trouvére. 
if he allow hims« lf i nal carelessness, it is not from ineaution, but 
Lecaust knows perfectly well what he is about. Ile is quite at home in 
the usages of the best literary society. In his writing there is none of that 
hit-or-miss piaying at snap-dragon with language, of that clownish bearing- 
on in what should be the licht strokes, as if mere emphasis were meaning, 


and raturally none of the slovenliness that offends a trained judgment in 
the work of so many of our later writers, unmistakably clever as they are. 
In short, he has fone, the last result and surest evidence of an intellect re- 
claimed from the rude The story 


of Handel’s composing always in full dress conveys at least the useful lesson 


iess Of nature, for it means self-restraint. 
of a gentlemanlike deference for the art a man professes and for the public 
whose attention he claims. Mr. James, as we see in his sketches of travel, 
is not averse to the lounging ease of a shooting-jacket, but he respects the 
usages of convention, and at the canonical hours is sure to be found in the 
require { toilet He does not expect the e ympany to pardon his own indo- 
lence as one of the necessary appendages of originality. Always considerate 

For 

they soon come to see that literature may be light and at the same time 

thoughtful ; that lightness, indeed, results much more surely from serious 


study than from the neglect of it. 


himself, his readers soon find reason to treat him with consideration. 


We have said that Mr. James was emphatically a man of culture, and 
we are old-fashioned enough to look upon him with the more interest as a 
specimen of exclusively modern culture. Of any classical training we have 
failed to detect the traces in him. Lis allusions, his citations, are in the 
strictest sense contemporary, and indicate, if we may trust our divination, : 
preference for French models, Balzac, De Musset, Feuillet, Taine, Gautier, 
Mérimée, Sainte-Beuve, especially the three latter. He emulates success- | 
fully their suavity, their urbanity, their clever knack of conveying a fuller | 
meaning by innuendo than by direct bluntness of statement. If not the | 
best school for substance, it is an admirable one for method, and for so 
much of style as is attainable by example. It is the same school in which 
the writers of what used to be called our classical period learned the supe- 
rior efficacy of the French small-sword as compared with the English cud- 
gel, and Mr. James shows the graceful suppleness of that excellent academy 
of fence in which a man distinguishes by effacing himself. He has the dex- 
terous art of letting us feel the point of his individuality without making us | 
obtrusively aware of his presence. We arrive at an intimate knowledge of 
his character by confidences that escape egotism by seeming to be made al- | 
ways in the interest of the reader, That we know all his tastes and preju- | 
dices appears rather a compliment to our penetration than a proof of indis- | 
ereetness on his part. If we were disposed to find any fault with Mr. James's | 
style, which is generally of conspicuous elegance, it would be for his ocea- | 
sional choice of a French word or phrase (like bouder, se reconnait, banal, and 
the like) where our English, without being driven to search her coffers 
round, would furnish one quite as good and surer of coming home to the 
ordinary reader. We could grow as near surly with him as would be pos- 
sible for us with a writer who so generally endears himself to our taste, when 
he foists upon us a disagreeable alien like abandon (used as a noun), as if it 
could show an honest baptismal certificate in the registers of Johnson or | 
Webster. | 
that escapes our obtuser sense, a sweetness, it may be, of early association, 
for he tells us somewhere that in his boyhood he was put to school in Ge- 


Perhaps Mr. James finds, or fancies, in such words a significance 


neva. In this way only can we account for his once slipping into the rusti- 


a thing. 


cism that ** remembers of ” | 
But beyond any advantage which he may have derived from an intelligent 
study of French models, it is plain that a much larger share of Mr. James's 
education has been acquired by travel and through the eyes of a thoughtful 
observer of men and things. more cities and manners of | 
men than was possible in the slower days of Ulysses, and if with less gain 


Ile has seen 


of woridly wisdom, yet with an enlargement of his artistic apprehensive- 
We do not mean to im- | 
ply that Mr. James lacks what is called knowledge of the world. On the 
contrary, he has a great deal of it, Lut it has not in him degenerated into | 
worldliness, and a mellowing haze of imagination ransoms the edges of 
things fr 


ness and scope that is of far greater value to him. 


, “9s . . 
m the hardness of over-near familiarity. He shows on analysis 
that rare combination of qualities which results in a man of the world, | 
with it 


whose contact kindles instead of dampening the ardor of 


Nation. 
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his fancy. Ile 1s thus excellently fitted for the line he has chosen 
is a story-teller who deals mainly with problems of character and 
psychology which spring out of the artificial complexities of society, and as 


a transtaior of the impressions received from nature and art into language 
that often lacks only verse to make it poetry. Mr. James does not see 
things with his eyes alone. Ilis vision is always modified by his imaginative 
temperament. He is the last man we should consult for statistics, but his 
sketches give us the very marrow of sensitive impression, and are positively 
better than the actual pilgrimage. We are tolerably familiar with the 
scenes he describes, but hardly knew before how much we had to be grateful 
for. Et ego in Arcadia, we murmur to ourselves as we read, but surely 
this was not the name we found in our guide-book. It is always Dichtung 
und Wahrheit (Goethe knew very well what he was about when he gave 
precedence to the giddier sister)}—it is always fact seen through imagination 
and transfigured by it. A single example will best show what we mean. 
‘*Tt is partly, doubtless, because their mighty outlines are still unsoftened 
that the aqueducts are so impressive. Z’hey seem the very source cf the soli- 
tude in which they stand ; they look like architectural spectres, and loom 
through the light mists of their grassy desert, as you recede along the line, 
with the same insubstantial vastness es if they rose out of Egyptian sands,” 
Such happy touches are frequent in Mr. James’s pages, like flecks of sun- 
shine that steal softened through every chance crevice in the leaves, as 
where he calls the lark a ** disembodied voice,” or says of an English country- 
church that ‘‘it made a Sunday where it stood.” <A iight-fingered poet 
would find many a temptation in his prose. But it is not merely our fancies 
that are pleased. Mr. James tempts us into many byways of serious and 
fruitful thought. Especially valuable and helpful have we. found his obcter 
dicta on the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture ; for example, 
when he says of the Tuscan palaces that ‘in their large dependence on 
pure symmetry for beauty of effect, [they] reproduce more than other 
modern styles the simple nobleness of Greek architecture.” And we would 
not. also what he says of the Albani Antinotis. It must be a nimble wit 
that can keep pace with Mr. James’s logic in his wsthetic criticism. It is 
apt to spring airily over the middle term to the conclusion, leaving some- 
thing in the likeness of a ditch across the path of our slower intelligences, 
which look about them and think twice before taking the leap. Courage ! 
there are always fresh woods and pastures new on the other side. A curious 
reflection has more than once flashed upon our minds as we lingered with 
Mr. James over his complex and refined sensations : we mean the very 
striking contrast between the ancient and modern traveller. The former 
saw with his bodily eyes, and reported accordingly, catering for the curiosity 
of homely wits as to the outsides and appearances of things. Even Mon- 
taigne, habitually introspective as he was, sticks to the old method in his 
travels. The modern traveller, on the other hand, superseded by the guide- 
book, travels in himself, and records for us the scenery of his own mind as 
it is affected by change of sky and the various weather of temperament. 

Mr. James, in his sketches, frankly acknowledges his preference of the 
Old World. Life—which here seems all drab to him, without due lights 
and shades of social contrast, without that indefinable suggestion of imme- 
morial antiquity which has so large a share in picturesque impression—is 
there adome of many-colored glass irradiating both senses and imagination. 
We shali not blame him too gravely for this, as if an American had not as 
good a right as any ancient of them all to say, Ubi libertas, ibi patria. It is 
no real paradox to affirm that a man’s love of his country may often be 
gauged by his disgust at it. But we think it might fairly be argued against 
him that the very absence of that distracting complexity of associations 
might help to produce that solitude which is the main feeder of imagina- 
tion. Certainly, Hawthorne, with whom no modern European can be 
matched for the subtlety and power of this marvellous quality, is a strong 
ease on the American side of the question. 

Mr. James’s tales, if without any obvious moral, are sure to have a clearly 
defined artistic purpose. They are careful studies of character thrown into 
dramatic action, and the undercurrent of motive is, as it should be, not in 
the circumstances but in the characters themselves. It is by delicate 
touches and hints that his effects are produced. The reader is called upon 
to do his share, and will find his reward in it, for Mr. James, as we cannot 
too often insist, is first and always an artist. Nowhere does he show his 
fine instinct more to the purpose than in leaving the tragic element of tales 
(dealing as they do with contemporary life, and that mainly in the drawing- 
room) to take care of itself, and in confining the outward expression of 
passion within the limits of a decorous amenity. Those who must have 
their intellectual gullets tingled with the fiery draught of coarse sensation 
must go elsewhere for their dram ; but whoever is capable of the aroma of 
the more delicate vintages will find it here. In the volume before us 
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‘* Madame de Mauves” will illustrate what we mean. 


detailed analysis, even if that were ever adequate to give the t 


There is no space for 
rue impression 


of stories so carefully worked out and depending so much for their effe 


on a gradual cumulation of particulars each in itself unemphatic. W< have 


said that Mr. James shows promise as well as accomplishment, gaining 
It is but a natural inference from this 
that his ‘*‘ Roderick Hudson,” now going on in the Adlantie Monthly, is the 
fullest and most finished proof of his power as a story-ieller. Indeed, we 
may say frankly that it pleases us the more because the characters are 
drawn with a bolder fai and in more determined outline, for if Mr. 
James need any friendly caution, it is against over-delicacy of handling. 


always in mastery of his mi Me rial, 


SARGENT’S POLITICAL REMINISCENCES.,* 

M® SARGENT’S book belongs to that useful and popular class of works 

which consist mainly of personal reminiscences, and which thus rank 
among the best of historical materials. It is at the same time so arranged 
and so combined with other materials as to form a pretty complete political 
history of the period which it embraces, thus justifying its more com- 
prehensive title. We think, however, that most rea 
compass had been a little different. ‘The history of the American Republic 
before the civil war falls into two distinct epochs, the one ¢ a with Jchn 
Quincy Adams’s Administration, the other with Mr. Buchanan’s. The 
events and the issues of Mr. Monroe’s and Mr. Adams’s Administrations— | 
except those connected with the alleged Coalition—stand by themselves | 
in Mr. fargent’s narrative, and have for the most part passed out of the 
thoughts and associations of the present generation. But with General 
Jackson began a new set of causes and influences, which only reached their 
full effect in the civil war. 1t is natural enough that Mr. Sargent should 
not have been ‘disposed to enter upon that tempestuous Kansas-Nebraska 
period.” Nevertheless, the unity and completeness of his work demanded it, 
and it is precisely what his readers would have especially enjoyed. After 
all, we may be grateful for what we have. ‘The book is very readable, 
trustworthy so far as we can judge, fair in its tone, well fitted to serve as a | 
political history of the years which it covers. 

Absolute impartiality the author disclaims. He was an ‘ Old-Line 
Whig,” and writes always from this point of view. This, of course, we 
The sentiments and prejudices of any 
period, as they have powerful influence at the time, so form an important 
element in the historical aspect of that period, and the Whig party was one 
whose sentiments and prejudices cannot fail toinspire a considerable degree 
of respect even since its overthrow. It was in a large degree the party of 
culture and refinement, it embodied the traditions of English and American 
political life, it opposed as well as it could the vulgar and intolerant par- 
tisanship of the dominant party. For there is no question that the Demo- 
cratic was the dominant party—the party that represented the principles and 
policy which then actuated the American people. 

We have recently read an interesting anecdote in illustration of 
the historical treatment of Guizot, the constitutionalist, and Michelet, 
whose principle of working was ‘‘to seek life wherever it was to be 
found.” ‘One day, as M. Monod tells us, Guizot was criticising the 
exuberance of the poetry of India. Michelet, who was present, burst in 
with, ‘ Vous ne pouvez le comprendre, vous avez toujours hai la vie.’” 
The Whig party, as we have said, embodied the old English tra- 
ditions—the traditions, that is, of historical liberty—traditions of a 
great, heroic life of constitutional development; far be it from us to 
say, of a dead conservatism, but of features of liberty which were essen- 
tially conservative. The Democratic party represented, we will not say 
progress—for it was often disastrously retrogressive—but the life of the 
nation ; a young, rude, grasping nation, whose life was coarse, callow, and 
violent, but still éxuberant. Had the Whig party, with its culture and 
integrity, possessed also courage and clearness of vision, it might have tem- 
pered the rank and aggressive temper of the Democratic party, and the two 
would have united to create a lofty and wholesome national life. It was no 
doubt because of its possession of this prime quality of courage that the 
Democratic party was selected as the organ of the slavery propagandism of 
the day. Mr. Calhoun and the South Carolina school of statesmen had no 
natural affiliation with a party led by men like Van Buren, Cass, Wood- 
bury, and Buchanan. But they had definite purposes of their own, and 
shrank from no act and from no consequence. The Democratic party of 


ders will wish that its 


could not wish to have otherwise. 
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the North had a sufficient intellectual ground of svmpathy in the doetrins 
of Stat rights and Strict Construction : it had, too, abundance of cour 

and a strong if rot a high ambition ; the partnership was effected ; and 
nothing is more striking in Mr. Sargent’s pages, as nothing was 


astounding at the time, than Mr. Calhoun’s deliberately attaching bh 

to Mr. Van Buren’s fortunes at the very moment that they seemed desp 
The circumstances of the political revolution of 1840 must impress every 

observer as possessing a strong resemblance to the present political 


of the times. The Democratic party had been in power for twelve \ 


doing the work which the community demanded to have done, just een 
the case now under the long régime of the Republican party. It was swept 
out ef power by the indignation of the same community, through a party 
which represented the conservative elemen:? in politics, but whichat the same 
time recognized a higher standard of political integrity—the quality felt t 


most needeal. At the present day, it is the Republican arty that h 
bodied the life of the nation for now sixteen years, and has by virts f this 
But it isthe Democratic party that is now 
the mouthpiece of traditional English liberty, local self-government, fres 
dom from arbitr 


maintained its hold of power. 


“ary arrest and illegal acts of power, maintenance of parli 
mentary privileges, supremacy of the civil over the military authority. 


When to this is joined a degree of dishonesty in off} 
minds one strongly of ** Price and Swartwout,” one is at no loss to explain 
the reaction of 1874. 

The interest of a book like Mr. Sargent’s consists largely in personal 
anecdotes, of which there are a great many good ones, very well told. 
incident in relation to Judge McLean is instructive ; he was, it will be 
reinembered, Postmaster-General under Monroe, Adams, and Jackson 
‘intments and 
had stronel > cond 
: ‘If General Jackson ade} 


As Mr. McLean had always refused to make apy 
movals on the ground of party affinities, and 
a practice, the enquiry was naturally mad 


this policy, what will Mr. MeLean do ? Will he carry it out or refuse ?' 
This question was so often put, and s so emphatically answered by his nearest 
friends in the negative, that the General deer 7“ it proper to come to an 
understanding with, and sent for, Mr. Mele to whom he stated that 


should adopt the policy of removing from offic e such persons as had, durin 
the canvass for President, taken an active part in politics, and ask 
whether he had any objection to this line of action. To this Mr. Mel. 
replied in the negative: * but,’ said he, ‘if this rule sh ‘ n be int pted, it 
will oper: ite as well against your friends as those of M mt 
be imp artially executed.” ‘To this General Jackson made no reply; but 
after walking up and down the room several times, as if cogi g wit 
himself, he said, * Mr. MeLean, will you accept a seat upon the bench of the 
Supreme Court?’ This was answered in the affirmative: and he was in 
due time nominated ” (vol. i., p. 166). 

Thi8 incident was related to the writer the following day by Gen. Cass, 
In the second velume we have an account of the efforts made in 1840 t 
an end to this mischievous practice. Possibly they might have succeeded 
but for Mr. Tyler’s accession to the Presidency and to the Democratic 
party. 

The style of the book can be seen from the extract just given. It is not 
free from faults, but, on the whole, it is in good taste, as we might expect 
from a literary representative of the cultivated and conservative Whig 
party. Mr. Sargent belongs to a school of news] 
think it ne oe to express emphasis by picking out striking phrases from 


ee 1 y: F 
awper Writers who did not 


the middle of a sentence at due intervals and prlating them in small 
capitals as if they described divisions in the subject. There are two or 
three instructive points of comparison suggested by this book between the 
manners and usages of this former generation and the present time. Every- 
body knows, for instance, what a disgraceful scene was presented at Gen, 
Jackson’s inauguration by the mob, when it took possession—as well lite 
rally as metaphorically—of the White House. Here we have certainly im- 
proved, even although the etique tte of the White IHlouse has been infringe, 
as, for instance, in respect to the rule (vol. ii., p. 24) ‘established by 
Washington, and observed by every President down to Mr. Johnson, of 
never being the guest of others Indecent and reckless calumny was cer- 
tainly never more rank than in those early days of the Republic 
for the reason _ politics were more earnest then than now. The Demo- 
cratic period of 1829 to 1841 was as notorious for dishonesty and mal- 
odialidliiaitii as the recent Republican one ; the difference, if any, would 


; no doubt 


seem to be, in fact, that its long continuance and the connivance of almost 
every Administration have made it harder to rouse the public indignation, 
and have resulted in an almost listless and despairing acquiescence in cor- 
ruption. 

We will close with an incident which will be remembered by many who 
After Mr. Adams’s stroke 


have forgotten the name of the person concerned, 
| of paralysis at his house in Quincy, he did not make his appearance in the 
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House o° Representatives until February 13, 1847. The debate was at once 
interrupted ; 

‘*Mr. Moseley of New York, and Mr. Holmes of South Carolina, ad- 
vanced to Mr. Adams, and, each taking him by an arm, conducted him to | 
the seat he had for many years occupied, and which had been taken at the 
opening of the session by Mr. Andrew Johnson, who declared at the time that 
he took it Losurrender it to Mr. Adams if they should again have the pleasure 
of his presence in that hall. Mr. Johnson now gracefully surrendered it ; | 
members gathered around the venerable man, with congratulations on his 
return ; and after two or three minutes’ pause, much affected by the tender 


cordiality of his reception by the House, he rose, and, in a feeble voice, 
briefly tendered his heartfelt thanks” (vol. ii., p. 310). 


= : = —— 


Personal Reminiscences of Cornelia Knight and Thomas Raikes. 
Edited by R. H. Stoddard. (New York : Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co, 1875.)—Always premising that we are not fond of 
books of extracts, which give us a disagreeable sense of being fed with 
& spoon, we may admit that Mr. Stoddard is doing a tolerably use- 
ful work. ‘‘ Useful,” indeed, is perhaps strong language, for Mr. Stod- 
dard’s process converts his authors into gossip-mongers pure and simple, 
and his compilations appeal especially to that class of readers whose 


Bric-i-Brae Series. 


first glance in their morning paper is always for the ‘ personal” 
column, Mr. Stoddard undeitakes to furnish them with as much gossip 
as possible, at the least possible trouble to themselves. He not only 
does their reading for them, but he does their skipping, or most of it, 
and saves them all necessity for the exercise of discrimination. It often 
seems to us, we confess, that the art of reading-made-easy is going a 
trifle too far. The resolving of literary matter into gelatinous broth, 
warranted to demand none of the onerous labor of mastication, is a 
vractice which doubtless keeps the literary cuisine, as we may say, 
in a thriving state, but which can hardly fail in the long run to have 
a relaxing effect on the literary appetite. Triviality is at a premium 
and gravity is at a discount ; books on serious subjects have to apologize 
for taking a serious tone, and shrewd publishers are observed to slip in 
hints that things have been so arranged that such works do not really 
require the reader to think so very hard as might be feared. 

We must not preach a sermon out of season, however, for it is doubt- 
less not an unpardonable desecration to chop up into convenient morsels 
the voluminous prose of Miss Knight and Mr. Raikes. Miss Knight’s 
‘Memoirs,’ published in London some fifteen years ago, have a livelier in- 
terest than the Reminiscences of her companion. It is often said that 
the average bright woman tells a better story and talks to better purpose 
than the average clever man ; here, perhaps, isan example of it. The strong 
point with both of these venerable gossips was rather in their remarkable 
opportunities than in any great natural wit. Miss Knight, indeed, had evi- 
dently plenty of good sense, and Mr. Raikes was, we should say, a trifle 
purblind—witness, for example, the extreme vapidity of his account of the 
last years of Beau Brummel. But they were both spectators of the social 
game, not players. Miss Knight’s chief title to distinction was her 
having been for some time lady-companion to the Princess Charlotte, 
daughter of George IV. and heiress presumptive to the crown. Of this 
Princess Miss Knight gives an interesting account, and, indeed, as the hap- 
less daughter of George 1V. and that poor Queen Caroline who was deemed 
of inadequate virtue even to be Ais consort, she is a figure that appeals to 
one’s sympathies, Miss Knight, during her attendance upon the Princess, 
was frequently in contact with the Regent, whom she evidently did not 
like, though it is curious to observe in what respectful terms she conveys 
her impressions of him. It mattered little to the Regent himself, 
presumably ; but on one occasion he must have perceived that 
he was not in favor with his daughter's dame de compagnie. He 
breken up the Princess Charlotte’s household. ‘* He 
repeated,” says Miss Knight, ‘‘his apology for putting a lady 
to the ineonvenience of leaving the house at so short a_ no- 
fice, and I replied that, my father having served his Majesty for fifty 
years, and sacrificed his health and fortune to that service, it would be 
very strange if I could not put myself to the temporary inconvenience of a 
This sounds like a speech of one of Thackeray’s women. 

style is generally rather dry, but there is here and there a 
of portraiture which reminds one of the manner of the 
cle M-ench memoirs. ‘*The good Duchess of Leeds had no inclination 
to quarrel with anybody, Provided that she might ride two or three times a 
: second-rate riding school—on an old quiet horse for exercise, 
get into her shower-bath and take calomel when she pleased, dine out and 
go to all parties when invited, shake hands with everybody, and touch her 


had suddenly 


few hours.” 
Miss Knizht’ 


touch in the way 
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salary, she cared for nothing more ; except when mischievous people, to 
plague her, or envious gossips, to find out what was going on, talked to her 
about Princess Charlotte’s petticoats being too short, of her Royal Highness 
nodding instead of bowing, or taiking to the maids of honor at chapel be- 
tween the prayers and the sermon.” Miss Knight had lived many years in 
Italy before living with the Princess Charlotte, and on the death of her 
mother, at Naples, in 1798, had placed herself under the charge of the 
famous Lady Hamilton. It was with the Hamiltons and Lord Nelson 


| ; ; 
that she returned to England—rather singular auspices for a young woman 


who was to become a custodian of the propricties near a young princess. 
Miss Knight, however, was apparently not a Puritan ; she regarded the 
Countess of Albany, wife of the Pretender, whom she had left to live with 
Alfieri, as a person quite as good as she should be. Miss Knight saw much of 
society in Rome in the last years of the last century, and her reminiscences 
are sufficiently amusing. ‘‘ At supper his Majesty (Gustavus III., King of 
Sweden) was seen to scratch his head with his fork, and also with his knife, 
and afterwards to go on eating with them.” Of the philanthropic Emperor 
of Austria, on the other hand (Joseph IT.), who was in Rome at the same 
time, her anecdotes are in the highest degree complimentary. 

Mr. Raikes’s reminiscences, as here extracted, relate principally to the 
Duke of Wellington, Talleyrand, and the Orleans family—Louis Philippe 
being with him a pet object of aversion. It is mostly, as we have said, 
rather thin gossip, and not redeemed by any very acute perception of char- 
acter on the author’s part. Here is a mot of Talleyrand which we do not 
remember to have seen before. A person asked him ‘to explain to him 
the real meaning of the word non-intervention.” His reply was : ‘* C’est un 
mot métaphysique et politique qui signifie ad peu prés la méme chose qu’inter- 
vention.” Another, perhaps, is better known. A gentleman complained 
to Talleyrand of having been insulted by a charge of cheating at play, and 
athreat of being thrown out of the window on a repetition of the offence. 
Indignant and smarting, he asked for advice. ‘‘I advise you,” said Talley- 
rand, ‘‘ never to play again but in the basement.” Of the various unflatter- 
ing memories of George IV. that have lately been given to the world, one 
that Mr. Raikes quotes from the Duke of Wellington is perhaps the worst : 
**T found him in bed dressed in a dirty silk jacket and a turban night-cap, 
one as greasy as the other ; for notwithstanding his coquetry about dress in 
public, he was extremely dirty and slovenly in private.” If even this 
monarch’s personal elegance was a humbug, there is but little left to him. 





A Summary of Modern History. Translated from the French of M. 
Michelet, and continued to the present time, by M. C. M. Simpson, 
translator of ‘Napoleon Bonaparte’s Letters to King Joseph,’ ‘Memoir, 
Letters, and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville,’ ete. (New York : Mac- 
millan & Co, 1875. 16mo, pp. 376.)}—Probably there is no historian of 
equal eminence whose merits are so hard to estimate fairly, or who is 
the subject of such various judgment, as Michelet. For native genius 
we should hardly know whom to place above him, and his acquirements 
were certainly surpassed by few. Add to this an unquestioned sincerity 
and a style remarkably brilliant and graphic, and we have a rare combi- 
nation of great qualities. Unfortunately, he gives the impression of one 
whose imagination and theories ran away with him, and it must be con- 
fessed that his most plausible theories—as in his Roman history and in 
regard to the contest of Austrasia and Neustria in the first volume of his 
‘History of France’—are not supported by the solid scholarship of later 
enquirers. Naturally, he has got a somewhat suspected name, as not always 
and altogether sound. Then, again, his style is one of those that easily 
fall into manner, a tendency which grew upon him in his later years, 
so as to be positively unpleasant at times, as was also his fondness for 
generalities, as well as a certain vague habit he had of talking round a 
thing instead of telling it directly. In short, while his merits have gained 
him the most enthusiastic admiration, these faults have procured him the 
heartiest and most disdainful censure. 

The book before us, written in his early years, possesses all his merits 
with few of his faults. It is a very small book to contain the history 
of four hundred years (from 1453), and yet it would be hard to find this 
same period told in double the number of pages with anything like the 
vividness and attractiveness that we find here. His statements of the gene- 
ral current of events are every way admirable ; and in the treatment of the 
details we have little fault to find on the score of fairness and impartiality. 
We would instance the sketches of the Reformation and the religious 
wars, in particular the account of the introduction of the Reformed reli- 
gion in the countries of the North, and, in connection with it, the interest- 
ing career of the disreputable Christian II. Altogether, his selection of 
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detail shows the hand of a master. Neither are his French prejudice 
so conspicuous and offensive as one would expect from a French- 
man, and from Michelet above all. Still, he has no words of cen- 
sure for the ravaging of the Palatinate and the seizure of Strassburg ; 
and one would gather from this book that it was solely owing to Riche- 
lieu’s influence that Gustavus Adolphus entered into the Thirty Years’ 
War. For the same reason, doubtless, the character given of William 
III. is far less favorable (p. 250) than we are accustomed to. There are some 
admirable summaries of leading events and dates, arranged under the heads 
of the several countries, and inserted as foot-notes in finer type. Good as 
they are, however, they would be improved by being spread out in separate 
lines and more carefully grouped. They are sometimes compressed to the 
point of obscurity, for instance : ‘* 1688, Election of the Archbishop of Co- 
logne” ; ‘*1705, confiscation of Bavaria.” What can the student suppose 
these dates to mean ? for they are not explained in the text. Neither are the 
details always weli-selected or accurate. In the reign of Charles IT. (p. 241), 
the Cabal is said to continue from 1670 to 1688, instead of from 1667 to 
1674, and nothing is said of either Danby, Temple, or Halifax. The De- 
claration of Rights is given, but not the Bill of Rights, and the Act of 
Settlement is called the Act of Succession. On page 243 we have some very 
wild American dates : ‘‘ Foundation of the State [!] of Massachusetts, 1621 ; 
of the town of Boston, 1627; States of Maryland, 1632 ; of Rhode Island, 
1634 ; of New York [!] and of New Jersey, 1635; of Connecticut, 1636” 
—every one of them wrong, and Virginia omitted. On page 195, the 
Great Elector is called the son instead of the grandson of John Sigismund, 
and, by the way, we can find no account of the Great Elector at all com- 
mensurate with his importance, and no clear statement of his relations with 
Sweden and Poland. Charles IL. of Spain is called (p. 262) Charles VI. 
The death of President Lincoln is placed (p. 347) at Boston, and on the next 
page the Geneva award is said to have excited the ‘‘amazement of all 
sober judges.” This, of course, is in Mr. Simpson’s continuation. The 
translation is excellent ; only the statement (p. 242) that in 1706 England 
and Scotland were reunited bears traces of the original réunis. 


Nature and Life. Facts and Doctrines relating to the Constitution of 
Matter, the new Dynamics, and the Philosophy of Nature. By Fernand 
Papillon. Translated from the second French edition by A. R. Macdonough, 
Esq. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875.)—This is a collection of es- 
says on various physiological subjects. The author, recently dead, was one 
of that little band of ‘‘ vulgarisateurs” whom the Revue des Deux Mondes 
employs to serve up to the general reader a nicely-prepared account of the 
most recent discoveries and speculative tendencies in the various branches 
of human knowledge. All readers of that worthy periodical know the style 
of article : a little flourish at the beginning, about a page long, containing 
some nicely-said generalities, which form an introduction ; then a series of 
sections headed I., I., LII.. which always give a well-digested and, above all, 
well-composed account of the facts, written with that fatal polish and 
fluency which make the work of one contributor to this periodical absolutely 
indistinguishable in style from that of all the rest ; then, to conclude, a 
little gush of enthusiasm, moral or philosophic, bien senti; the whole be- 
dewed at intervals with those graceful tributes, dear to the ears of French- 
men, and which none can pay with so light a hand as they, to the great 
names in science or to the great principles in philosophy which every well- 
conditioned reader is expected to salute as it were in passing, if only for the 
sake of showing that he too belongs to that part of society which is not 
ignorant of the ‘‘ bonnes et saines traditions,” and which knows where respect 
is due. This excessive urbanity, with the diffuseness that accompanies it, 
is a little tedious to the English reader. If he disagrees with a philosopher, 
for instance, it annoys him to have to avoid the appearance of rude man- 
ners by saying: ‘‘ The certain and enduring fame of Descartes is great 
enough to permit us, without fear of dimming its deserved lustre, to pro- 
nounce sentence of impotence upon false principles borrowed from his 
teachings,” etc., ete., after the fashion of our author. 

Of their class, we may say that M. Papillon’s articles are among the very 
best. The essays on life, in its relation to light, heat, electricity, odors, 
medicaments, with those on animal grafts, ferments, epidemics, death, 
and heredity, in addition to their charming style, contain facts and 
theories which the non-special reader is not likely to meet with elsewhere, 
and which are calculated to interest every intelligent person. The first hun- 
dred pages of the volume are taken up with the author's views of the philo- 
sophy of nature Concerning them few words must suffice us, not because 
they seem to us to be in themselves of no importance, but because they 
await a robuster expounder than they have received as yet in France. A 
rewatering of the well-watered thoughts of Janet, Levéque, and Vacherot 
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can hardly yield much mental pabulum. These writers, adopting recent 
scientific theories about the conservation of energy and the constitution of 
matter, spiritualize the latter by identifying its force with the will -foree, 
which is the only one of which we have any immediate personal experience 
Matter is motion, motion is force, force is will. ** The science of motions 
and of the form they take shows us only the outside of the energy of the 
universe. The science of life, on the contrary, unveils to us its throbbing 
heart and its splendid plan.” M. Papillon works out with these data a sort 
of Leibnitzian monadism. One of the most interesting articles in the book, 
in fact, is that entitled Leibnitz’s Ideas. 
philosophy will be very suggestive 

We have only to add that the translation is not wholly freed from Galli- 


To manv readers, no doubt, this 


cisms, especially in proper names. Some mistranslations of scientific terms 


(as, e.g., the conjunctiva tissue, instead of connective tissue) occur ; and on 
the bottom of p. 827 
entirely obscures the sense. 


to.” 


the translation of the word pergort by ** 


percelves . 


It means here **is touched by” or ** responds 


The History of Lawyers, Ancient and Modern. By William Forsyth, 
author of ‘History of Trial by ‘Life of 
With Illustrations. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 
Mr. Forsyth’s ‘Life of Cicero’ know the 
clever writer. Whatever may have been the 


Jury,’ Cicero,’ ete, et 
Those who 
author as an extremely 
merits of the view of 
Cicero’s character presented by him, there can be no doubt that the 
picture was vivid and interesting, that the book was well written, and 
made the men and scenes described live and move aguin with a real life 
and motion. 
pedant. 
forensic contest in Greece or Rome as when he is deseribing a trial in an 
English court. 
home, for he is one of that band of classical scholars who insist on giving 


Mr. Forsyth is a classical scholar, and at the same time no 
He is as thoroughly at home when he gives an account of a 


Indeed, we should be inclined to say almost too much at 


vividness to their translations from Greek and Latin words by finding exact 
English equivalents for technical or professional words, for which there are 
really no exact equivalents in English. For instance, Mr. Forsyth thinks 
it pedantic to translate @ a@yvdpes Sixadrai by 
of the 
jury.” 


*O Dieasts,” and that 
scene in an Athenian court if we 
Unquestionably it gives a more 


it gives a more lively idea 
render it ‘*Gentlemen of the 
lively idea, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, much of the liveliness 
comes from the sense of novelty and sharp contrast between the notion 
called up by the word **dicast ” and that called up by ** gentlemen of the 
jury.” When we think of the former, it is of a large popular body, five 
hundred at the least in number, swayed by every sort of popular passion 
and prejudice, discriminating very vaguely between fact and law and 
various degrees of evidence, or even between matters of a civil and criminal 
nature ; in many cases, as Mr. Forsyth himself admits (p. 31), beeoming a 
‘*mob”; on the other side, we have a small body of twelve men, surrounded 
on every side with safeguards and limitations, presided over by a judge of 
whom they are generally in dread, never allowed to consider evidence 
which may be even supposed to influence their weak minds improperly. per- 
mitted to be judges only of facts, and absolutely prevented by our forms 
of procedure from confounding civil with criminal charges. It is diffieult 
to believe that the ‘ dicast * caricatured in the ‘ Wasps * would feel at all at 
home in the Jury-box deseribed by Blackstone or Kent. This may seem a 
small matter, but it is really a vice which runs through all Mr. Forsyth’s 
discussions of classical subjects—as where (p. 36) we find him extending his 
notion of the similarity between Grecian and Anglo-Saxon procedure so far 
as to say that ‘‘we may call a vote of the Ke 
shall be put upon his trial ‘the finding of the grand jury.’” Yet the 
author does not deny that there are limits to this sort of license, and is 
very doubtful as to the taste of the Dutch commentator who always 
translated ‘‘ consul” by ‘ burgomaster.” But we must allow the Dutch the 
same liberty we allow ourselves in these matters. After all, the main thing 
is that we should know what a dicast was, not that we should translate the 
word by some remote English analogue. 

Mr. Forsyth has confined his attention in the present volume to Greece 
and Rome, France and England; and his object has rather been to make 
a popular account of the subject for the laity than to write a thorough- 
going history of the bar. In this he has certainly sueceeded. 
Rome, England, and France he has given a summary outline of the origin 
and power of the courts of law and systems of procedure, with abundant 
references to well-known cases as illustrating the condition of the profession 
at particular times and places. We do not find many things in the book 
that are new to lawyers ; the chapter on the French bar contains more out- 
of-the-way information than any other. 


lesia that an accused person 
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have read _ 
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Though great innovations have been introduced into the practice of the 
. it is probably as yet too soon to estimate their full 
effect or to expect the United States to furnish an additional chapter for a 
genuinely philosophical treatise, though it certainly might for a popular work 


law in this country 


like this. 
the « 


is no mere fancy suggested by the history of Rome, Greece, and England, 
and it has been pretty clearly proved, too, that all 
attempts to destroy the exclusiveness of the profession, whether by break- 


but a general fact, 
ing down the 
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